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OUTDOORS. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


LUE as the ephbod robe 
Ot aesert story 
Deepens the sky and burns 
With inner glory. 
Blue, blue it burns and bears 
Upon its bosom 
Branch-work of rose and snow 
And tufted blossom, 
Tracery of coral stem, 
Foam-wreath of flower, 
Raining from airy hights 
A silken shower. 
And while full odors steal 
With soft caressing, 
Out of exhaustless wells 
Forever pressing, 
To gaze is transport and 
To breathe is blessing ! 


Sometimes I think the Lord 
Of all this splendor 

Looks at it with a love 
Exceeding tender. 

Because He loves it so 
It seems to capture 

Some effluence divine, 
Some source of rapture, 

Fusing with earth and air, 
In wondrous leaven, 

The beauty too intense 
Of upper heaven! 

Sometimes in vision half 
The marvel seeing, 

The vast, swift loveliness 
Around me fleeing 

Is but a gleam, a flash, 
Of God’s own being! 
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: A GIRLS EDUCATION 


Need Not Cost Her a Penny 


Under the plan, started two years ago, by THE 
Lapies’ Homi’ JOURNAL, over 125 girls have 
now received “nusical, art or elocution trainings 
under the best teachers, with every expense 
paid by the magazine. 

Over 50 girls will be educated next Autumn 


The plan is an easy one. Write to 


Se ee a 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
=e @ @ @ 2] @] @] 2828282820008 8208282080808 02828080080022 
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FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


PILGRIM 
BIBLE 
: STUDIES 


3 DISTINCT COURSES. 


Course |. THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1894. 
six grades: the Teacher, Senior, Intermediate, Junior Quarterlies. Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper, 
Little Pilgrim Cards (pictures in colors). 
THE NEW METHOD introduced into the Pilgrim Series of International Lesson Helps about 
three ye ars ago has proved a great success. 


Course Il. A STUDY OF THE LIFE OF JESUS THE CHRIST. 

In fifty-two lessons. In quarterly parts, or each grade (except cards) complete in one volume. 
Four grades: Senior, Intermediate, Junior, and Lesson Pieture Cards. 

Courses LI. and ILL. follow the outline method, taking large portions of Scripture in a single 
lesson and studying them historically rather than textually. The arrangement of the material is 
chronological. Each lesson is handled in such a way as to give just the help absolutely 
necessary, and no more. 


Course Ill. A STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


A two years’ course, to be published in quarterly parts, be ginning January 1, 1894. Four grades: 
Senior, Intermediate, Junior and Lesson Picture Cards. The first year covers ‘the Bible history from 
the Creation to the coronation of Saul: the sec: wy year will trace the history of the Israelites from the 
beginning of the kingdom until the destruction of Jerusalem, A. D. 70. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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IF YOU WANT THE LATEST : 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK Musical Ent ertainments 
EXAMINE 


SELECT SONGS No. 2. Compiled by F. N. for Young Folks, For use in public and private 





PELOUBET, D. D., schools,and the home. Tableaux,Marches,Drills,etc. 
and HUBERT P. MAIN, for use where ouly one a 
book is desired for the devotional meeting and the A Capital Song, A !esson in geography, go cents, 
Suncday school. Cloth, 840 per 100. Ball Tossing, A series of evolutions. #0 cenrs. 
SUNN Y-SIBDE SONGS. By Dr. W. #. DOANE, Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 cents. 
yy oe a will meet the Japanese Parasol March and Drill, 50 ceuts. 
man or fresh, sparkling, wide-awake Sunday Song of the Raln Drops, A motion song, 3¢ cents, 
se sic. 2 . D. 5 ios 
school music. Boards, 830 per 10¢ Tambourine March and Drill, # cen?s. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. Today, A character sketch with tableaux, o cents, 


76 E. 9th § St. °9 New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, 50 <¢s. 
«aan The Ten Little Sunflowers, A humorous chorus 


. The a BOURGEOIS andencore. Very entertaining. 50 cents. 
Yesterday or Crandma’s Dream, A beautiful litte 


Songer s.— sketch with old time costumes. 50 cents. 
} TEACHERS’ Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, 60 cts. 
—— The Jolly Little Waiters, “ cexés. 


The Littie Turkkee Turks, 50 censs. 
i'm Ashamed to Look my Doily in the Eyes, 


A cute song for a bright little girl. yo cents. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 


Sample copy of Musical Visitor containing Choir Anthems 
for 10 cents. 





























A. J. HOLMAN & _ Ltd. 
_PHILADELPHIA, P. 
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Family By Rev. R DeWirr Mat 


LARY. Pp. 61, price 15 | 





Worship cents. }  OPNor~wware RW Wenn ree O 








This pamphlet embodies the substance of | 







replies by forty-six representative persons, WE have something new 
ininisters and laymen, to a circular letter on | Neat and attractive in 
the subject sent out by the author. TOPIC CARDS... .. - 





“A timely and forcible discussion.”— Watchman. | The Finlay Bros. Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 
Send for sambles 





Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, | 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-School Work. 





The 3d Quarter, 1894 


Westminster 


ENLARGED 


IMPROVED Quarterlies 


Edited by J. R. MILLER, D. D. 
The International Lessons! 
ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


A GRADED SERIES 
THE WESTMINSTER 
SENIOR QUARTERLY 


for advanced scholars. With a colored map. 40 
pages. One copy, 20 cts. a year. School siub- 
scriptions, to one address, 12 cts. 


THE WESTMINSTER 
INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY 


for younger scholars. With a colored map. 36 
pages. One copy, 20 cts. a year. School sub- 
scriptions, to one address, 12 cts. 


THE WESTMINSTER 
PRIMARY QUARTERLY 
Enlarged and remodeled. Illustrated. 36 pages. 
One copy, 10 cts. a year. School subscriptions, 
to one address, 8 cts. 


THE BEST AND THE CHEAPEST 
Send for samples. 


John H. Scribner, Business Superfntendent- 
1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The I nternational 
_ Lessons 
Commence July ista year’s study of the ; 


Lite of 


i: those schools which desire to 









make the most helpful and compre- 
hensive study of the subject must use 


Quarterlies, 


which in every detail, note, question, 
and explanation are unequalled, 
and represent the best scholarship 
of the world. 

¢ —— Send for Free Samples to—— 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 


25 Bromfield St,, - Boston, Mass. 
St BB 8888308 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Peloubet’s : 








Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers Jifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


A Graduate of a Theological Seminary wishes 
to spend the summer in Boston or vicinity. He desires 
to meet the expense of board by some position or em 
ployment He has had considerable experience as 4 
teacher. Address Graduate, care of the Congregationalis', 
Boston, Mass. 

For Sale.—Rich church furniture, pews, etc., at 4 
very low price. To be sees at church,corner of Berkele) y 
and Newbury Streets. 





The A Pronounced Success 


Congregationalist 4” 8 page service with 
music, for vespers and 


SERVICES special occasions, published 
semi-monthly. Phis move- 
ment on the part of the Congregationalist, to print, 
at the lowest possible cost, a well-arranged order of 
worship, has met with enthusiastic approval. 
Hundreds of thousands of copies have been sold. 
Yearly subscription, 2% cts.; one cent each. 100 
copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 
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COMMENCEMENT DAYS. 


Below is a list of the Commencement and anniversary 
days of the leading educational institutions. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Amherst, Amherst, Mass., June 27 
Beloit, Keloit, Wis., June 20 
Berea, Berea, Ky., June 26 
Boston Univ ersity, Bosten, Mass., June 6 
Bow doin, Brunswick, Me., June 27 
Brown, Providence, R. > June 20 
Bry n Mawr, Bryn Mawr, Pa., June 7 

Carleton, Northfield, Minn., June 14 
Colby, Waterville, Me. June 27 


June 13 
June 21 
June 27 
Juve 27 
June 13 
June 14 
June 20 
June 14 
June 28 
June 27 


Colorado, Colorado Springs, Col., 
Cornell, Ithaca, N.Y., 

Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H., 

Harvard, Cambridge, Mass., 

Iowa, Grinnell, Io., 

Iowa State University, Iowa City, Io., 
Lafayette, Easton, Pa., 

Marietta, Marietta, O., 

Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Middlebury, Middlebury, Vt., 


Mt. Holyoke, South Hadley, Mass. ’ June 20 
North western, Evanston, [l1l. June l4 
Oberlin, Oberlin, Q., June 20 
Olivet, Olivet, Mich. ° June 21 
Pac ific, Forest Grove, Ore., June 21 


June 13 


Princeton, Princeton, N. J., 
June 20 


Rochester, Rochester, N. on 


Rutgers, New Brunswick, Oe June 19 
Smith, Northampton, Mass. wa June 19 
Talladega. Talladeva, Ala., June 12 
Trinity, Hartford, Ct. June 28 
Tufts, Medford, Mass., June 20 
Washburn, Fee tare Kan., June 13 
Wellesiey, Wellesiey, Mass. Jure 19 
Wesleyan, Middletown, Ct., June 27 
Western Reserve, C leveland, 0., June 20 


June 27 
June 20 
June 27 
June 20 


Williams, Williamstown, Mass. ep 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., 
Yale, New "Haven, ct ’ 
Yankton, Yankton, 8.D, 


SEMINARIES AND ACADEMIES. 


Cushing, Ashburnham, Mass., 
Iberia, Iberia, Mo., 

Leicester, Leicester, Mass., 
North Wisconsin, Asbland, Wis., 
Phillips, oe gg Mass., 
Phillips, Exeter, N. H., 

Thayer, Braintree, Mass., 
Tillotson, Trinidad, Col., 
Vermont, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
Williston’ Seminsry, Easthampton, Mass., 
Worcester, Worcester, Mass., 


June lf 
June 12 
June 14 
June 27 
June 21 
June 18 
June 27 
June 7 
June 21 
June 26 
June 20 













worth remembering. The 
best lead pencil is always 
the most economical. One of 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


will last as long as three of the ordin- 
ary kind, and give better satisfaction 
as long us it lasts. Sold by all dealers. 
Send 6c. for samples worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Box D 2, Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Edison-Mimeograph 
iTypewriter. 072274525. 


Valuable to Clergymen 
and church workers 
because: 

It comes within 
the reach off all in 
price; it is easily 
learned and opera- 
ted; it makes beau- 
tiful plain copy; it 

. does the best Mim- 
9 eograph work ae manifolding and is 
twice as speedy as pen writing. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Worcester, Mass. Send for illustrated circular. 


The Congregationalist 





Educational. 


Church Equipment. 





CHERMERUORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 4 rH STREET, N. x. 


THE FISK TEAC HERS’ AGENC IES, 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Il1.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EverreTT O, FISK & Co. 








MASSACHUSETTS, REVERE. 


THE LAY COLLEGE, REVERE, MASS., 
And its University Courses in Boston, It fits stu- 
dents for various kinds of Christian Service. Ex- 
gt a a year. For Catalogue address Rey. J. 

BI 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
WELLESLEY HOPIE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 
REV. EDW. A. BENNER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON,. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All build- 
ings heated by steam. Fall term a Sept. 6, 1894. 
Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Prin. 





Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 3. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 

















CONNECTICUT, New HAVE! EN, 06 Hillhouse Ave. 


WEST END INSTITUTE—SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Prepares a _— college. Circulars. Early 
ay yy necessa 

Mrs. .L. CADY and "Miss C. E. CaDy, Principals. 


MA88AC HUSE’ rTs, BRA DFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 

For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, “¥ yaratory and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford, ass. 





MASSAC HUSETTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1894. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. Miss VRYL- 
ING WILDER BourruM, A. B., Principal. 





MASSAC HUSETTS, F RAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Framingham, Mass. Entrance examinations 
Thursday, June 21, Wednesday, Sept. 5, beginning 
at 9 A.M. For circulars address 

ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 








NEW YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS COLLEGE ACR oRR N.Y: 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location heautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session beg ins September 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 


MASSAC HU SETTS, Dv X BURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and outdoor 
jife. Laboratories. 22 boys. F. B. KNAPP, 8. B. 
OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Practically collegiate, with the care and culture of 
home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


FOR WOMEN, 














MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fail term of the 60th 
year begins Sept. 13,’#4. Best of home influences. 
Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine Library, 
Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. Send for 
illustrated P rospectus to 

Miss A. FE. STANTON, sl ini Norton, Mass. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
A School for Girls. Full Academic 
Complete School of Modern Languages. 
vantages in Music, Art and Elocution. 
preparation for any Colle ge. pd ac Sept. : 
dress Mr. and Mrs. W. D. ASELL, 
chussets Avenue, Washington, ON 


Course. 
Best ad- 
Special 
27th. Ad- 
1407 Massa- 





NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Established 1476. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepara- 
tory, Academic and Collegiate departments. Certifi- 
cates acce pted by leading Colleges and Universities. 

CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
massutba — 86th Streets, New York. 











The — Consefvatery’¢ America. 
Founded by Tourjée, Carl eg Director. 
Tilustrated Calendar giving full information free. 
New Engian 





servatory of Music, 


Yee ee ees eee 
BERKELEY TEMPLE 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED CHRISTIANITY. 


For Men and Women. 


This institution provides, at a minimum cost, in- 
straction in all of the new and approved methods of 
Christian and Philanthropic work. Special facilities 
for studying the problems of the country churen 
city evangelization, home missions, and asso fated 
charities. Students allowed to engage in various 
kinds of Christian work while pursuing their studies. 
An evening department and a correspondence de- 
partment. Tuition, fifty dollars a year. 


Rev. Charities A. Dickinson, President Board 

ot Trustees; Rev. 

A notable list of lecturers and instructors. 

stamp for a copy of the Prospectus. 

Berkeley Temple Institute of Applied Christianity, 
STATION A, BOSTON, MAss. 


Lawrence Phelps, Principal. 
Send 
Address 




















IN THE WORLD 
DF CHURCH FURNISHINGS <= 






ASSEMBLY 








THE GRAND RAPIDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIOS MICH, 


| TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 


Established in England. 
Introduced here, 


Lighter in Weight 
Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full descrip- 
tion. 











U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-nage 
inca 













Church Cushions 


Ci ce Solictted 
orresp 


Ostermoor & Co, 12 Seen 


New York, N.Y. 
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In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 


are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


prices. 


RRR RIO} 






at manufacturers’ 
as 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
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” Sati sfaction 
Catalogue 


WE Bite rie 
a 
guaranteed, 


rice list free. Th iii 


nae BAILEY REFLECTOR CO. ae 
Penn Ave, l’iiteburgh, Pa. 


> (QiNChiyNAT BELL FOUNDRY 


Ve Bb Sastre Burst 
cH SCH 


OOL.F 
Peak. with NYE Sh contere: eas +f ALAN Ac 


SINCE 18.26, 
it x OTHER PUREST, BEST 


a NUIN 
LWEST- TROY. Be ee NUINE: 
CHIMES. Ere. ROY MP ISELLA FREE. 


CHURCH to fABLISHMENT MANUFACTURI 


CHURGH BELLS é<'¥. 
COPPER AND TIN.) 


oars ays oe d Catal 
mall BELL FOUNDAY. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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B HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
Boston and New York. 





Established in 1827 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


| AMHERST COLLEGE. 


Examinations for admission to Amherst College will 
be held in the School Committee Rooms, Mason St., 
Boston, beginning at 9 o’clock a. ™., on Thursday, 
June 21, and continuing for two days. 

EDWARD BR MAKSH, Registrar. 
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This Dash Lamp 
lights the darkest 
country road. 


The Tubular DasH 
Lamp of the 8S. G. & 
L. Co. ts equally 
y/ good as a Side Lamp 

or Hand Lantern. Has 
1 a powerful reflector and 
either a plain or Bull's 
Eye globe. Won't blow 
out in strongest wind 
and can be /illed, 
lighted, regulated and extinguished 
without removing the globe. Throws 
light 200 feet straight ahead. 


Buy it of your dealer, He has it or can get it 
for youif youinsist. Send for our catalogue. 


Steam Gauge and Lantern Co. 
SyracusE, N. Y. Caicaco: 25 Lake Sr. 





















HE bicycle has become universally 
recognized as a means for the 
promotion of health, and among busy 














Thousands of persons whose habits 
are sedentary, and who are soon to 
begin the long summer vacation, are 
© considering the purchase of 


> Columbia Bicycles 


% , Every one wants the best, which is 
@ always the cheapest and most enjoy- 
© able; and we have a plan by which we 
S hope to assist large numbers of the 
@) above mentioned classes to procure our 
@) superb machines, and at the same time 
> promote general cycling interest among 
@ professional people. Send us your 
@ name and address, and you will receive 
> by return mail a circular containing 


@) our special vacation offer. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
221 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. 


Send two 2-cent stamps for catalogue. 
Mention this paper. 













































































Will give you a better 
return for the money 
invested than any other 


BICYCLE. 


SEND FOR ONE OF OUR CATALOGUES. 
The Hartford Cycle Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
















The Handbook Series No. 2 
FORWARD 4 gne Sete wishes to know 
what Christian workers are 
MOVEMENTS doing and who wants the in- 
Jormation in a compact form, always ready for 
reference, can afford to be without No. 2 of ‘the 
landbook series. Price 4 cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts.; 
25 copies, 50 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 100 copies, $1.25. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 
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d Life Association 


ECONOMY IS WEALTH 


Why pay $100 


per year for your Li 


MEMBERSHIP, over 


Bi-monthly Income exceeds 
RESERVE FUND, May 15, 
Total Assets . ° ° 

Death Claims Paid, over 





fe Insuravce when the same 


amount of Insurance can be had in one of the 
strongest Life Insurance Companies in the World 


for $50 


RECORD AND FINANCIAL STANDINC: 


. . ° ° ° ° 83,000 


Interest Income annually exceeds . . > Py - $130,000.00 


. . ° $750,000.00 

1893 . : . ° + $3,609,326.13 
° ° ° ° . $5,000,000.00 
$18,687,000.00 


New Business in 1893, over i i ‘ ‘ - $64,000,000.00 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds . é $263,000,000.00 


The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association 


Furnishes Life Insurance at about one-half the usual rates charged by the Old- 
System Companies. It has excellent positiuns to offerin its Agency Department 
in every City, Town and State, to Experienced and Successful susiness Men. 


Parties desiring Insurance will be furnished free information at the Home Office, or by any of 


the Association's Gen 


Home Office is Broadway, Corn 


eral Agents. 


er Duane Street, New York 


E. B. HARPER, President. 





BOSTON OFFICE, 120 TREMONT STREET, 


L. Y. MANNING, Ass’t Sec. 





| Calculating 


Cc. E. MOODY, Manager. 





the Worth. 


There are two values to a purchase,—what it costs and what it is worth, or what 
it pays in return for the expenditure. This is where the 


WARWICK 


take the lead. There are some wheels li 


Stands on the top round of genuin 


BICYCLES 


sted cheaper, but the WARWICK: 


e worth. It gives the most 


satisfaction in return for the least expenditure. It is the 


lightest of the strong wheels, and 


the strongest of the light 


wheels. The WARWICK Roadster tips the scale at 25 Ibs. 


The finest materials insure absolut 
is solid as the U. S. Governmen 


Catalogue free. 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. COPPANY, Springfield, Tass. 


e durability. Its guarantee 
t, and liberally construed. 





Consider carefully these facts, which 
are strongly attested by the great 
army of Warwick riders. 
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HE International Y. M. C. A Confer- 
| ence last Sunday opened the seven 
days’ meeting celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the associa- 
tion in London. Sir George Williams, the 
founder, was chosen president. Among the 
honorary vice-presidents are Cornelius Van- 
derbilt and Morris K. Jessup of New York 
and John Wanamaker of Philadelphia. H. 
Thane Miller of Cincinnati led the devo- 
tional exercises at the opening meeting. 
Addresses were made by David McConaughy, 
formerly secretary of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation and now secretary of the Madras As- 
sociation in India, L. D. Wishard, secretary 
of the American International Committee, 
and others. Sermons on the Y. M. C. A. 
and its work were preached in 1,400 churches 
of London and its suburbs, and a great 
number in other parts of Great Britain. 
The world-wide influence of the association 
was impressively illustrated by the large 
gathering of delegates from all lands, a con- 
siderable proportion being from the United 
States. This jubilee meeting will undoubt- 
edly result in a great increase of interest 
in Christian work for young men through- 
out the world. 


The plan which has been for two suc- 
cessive years approved by the Massachu- 
setts General Association of providing means 
to bring pastorless churches and churchless 
pastors together is likely to materialize. 
The position of secretary for carrying out 
this plan, which is not yet named, has been 
tendered to Rev. C. B. Rice, D. D., of Dan- 
vers, Mass., who last Sunday resigned his 
pastorate of more than thirty years in order 
to accept the new office, The work pro- 
posed is of course as yet an untried experi- 
ment, but if a successful effort can be made 
to utilize the labor of the large number of 
ministers seeking settlements and to shorten 
the periods of churches between pastorates 
a very important service will be rendered to 
the denomination and to the wider interests 
of Christianity. We know of no man better 
fitted to take charge of this experiment 
than Dr. Rice. He has had an exception- 
ally long and prosperous pastorate. He is 
well known and heartily esteemed by the 
churches. His relations with all our minis- 
ters are most friendly. He is wise in coun- 
sel, sympathetic, and has withal so hopeful 
a spirit, so combined with native tact, that 
he can bear up under the burdens which 
ministers and churches will seek to lay on 
him, while he is likely to devise ways to 
lighten them, If all interested will actively 
support the new movement we believe it 
has promise of success. 


It seems to be assumed by churches seek- 
ing pastors that ministers out of employ- 
ment are not desirable. This shortsighted 
policy injures churches as much as minis- 
ters. Many men do their best work for a 
single field in a comparatively short period. 
They would turn to a new parish with 
larger experience and fresh courage. But 
they are not sought because they are sup- 
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posed to be well situated, and they are un- 
willing to hunt for other places while they are 
occupied with the work to which they have 
pledged themselves. If the minister in such 
a position could resign with reasonable ex- 
pectation of being called elsewhere, church 
and pastor would part with grateful memo- 
ries and mutual esteem. But under the pres- 
sure of apparent necessity he stays on after 
his best work is done, slowly severing his con- 
nection while he is looking in every direc- 
tion for another parish. His people get tired 
and he grows more restless. At last there 
is arupture, with hard feeling on both sides. 
There are some excellent ministers without 
charge because they have been too unselfish 
and too manly to let these considerations 
force them to stay on after it was time to 
resign. Now let wise churches show their 
appreciation of these qualities by honoring 
ministers who have exhibited them. Give 
these men, some of them the best in their 
profession, calls to service, 
ee eee 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SOURCE OF 
AUTHORITY. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly did 
not strengthen its influence nor increase re- 
spect for the Presbyterian form of govern- 
ment by its annual session which closed last 
week at Saratoga. The business which oc- 
cupied the greater part of its time and the 
chief attention of its members and of the 
public was the discipline of theological 
seminaries and their professors. 

Prof. H. P. Smith represented the profess- 
ors, and the assembly’s treatment of him 
was a notice to all instructors in Presby- 
terian seminaries as to the limits not only of 
their teaching but also of their investigation 
concerning the Bible anditsinspiration., His 
appeal from the action of the Synod of Ohio 
in sustaining the verdict against him of the 
Cincinnati Presbytery was rejected. The 
vote was on the twelve exceptions taken by 
Dr. Smith and resulted thus: fifty-five to 
sustain all the specifications, forty-six to sus- 
tain one or more of them and 366 not to 
sustain any. The question at issue was not 
discussed on its merits, but was answered 
by authority. The Christian character and 
spirit of Professor Smith, his familiarity 
with the Bible, his scholarly attainments 
and his loyalty to Christ were not only ad- 
mitted by all but extolled by his most active 
opponents. There was no question as to the 
faithfulness of his Biblical research or of 
the candor and sincerity of his conclusions. 
He is convinced that the Bible, as we now 
have it, while an infallible rule of faith and 
conduct, is not in all points historically or 
scientifically accurate, that Moses did not 
write the whole of the Pentateuch as it now 
stands and that the book of Isaiah is the 
production of more than one author. In 
these conclusions he is undoubtedly in har- 
mony with the majority of Biblical scholars. 

We know, therefore, what is the idea of 
the General Assembly concerning Biblical 
scholarship and religious conviction. The 
assembly is the source of authority, and 
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neither the Bible nor the reason. The 
standards of the Presbyterian Church in- 
terpret the Bible and the assembly inter- 
prets the standards. Its estimate of its 
authority could not have been more clearly 
indicated than by its appointment of a com- 
mittee, after sustaining the action of the 
Cincinnati Presbytery deposing Professor, 
Smith from the ministry, to urge him to 
submit to its dictation. The assembly 
praised his intelligence, his scholarly abili- 
ties and his conscientiousness, and then 
met his convictions, not by argument, but 
by authority, and offered to restore him 
if he would submit. This act has abun- 
dant parallels in the history of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, but few in the an- 
nals of American Protestantism. 

It is not strange that the assembly, pos- 
sessing such ideas of its powers and prerog- 
atives, should not be content with excluding 
professors from its ministry, but should at- 
tempt to put itself in a position to discipline 
theological seminaries themselves. It pro- 
poses to acquire control of the funds of these 
institutions and, practically, the appoint- 
ment of all their instructors and boards of 
directors, The assembly showed what it 
wishes to do by its treatment of Lane Semi- 
nary, recommending that its directors and 
instructors be changed and distinctly re- 
fusing to expunge from the report adopted 
words which placed a stigma on Prof. E. D. 
Morris, the only remaining professor in the 
institution. 

It is safe to predict that the assembly 
will not succeed in getting control of the 
seminaries. There are probably legal ob- 
stacles which cannot be overcome to trans- 
ferring the care of the funds from boards of 
directors to the assembly, but if the semi- 
naries can, it is hardly probable that they will 
surrender themselves to the government of 
a body as little qualified to manage them by 
acquaintance with their needs as it appears 
to be in sympathy with reverent scholarly 
investigation. Some time the assembly will 
retrace its steps, but not, probably, till aftera 
long and sharp contest within itself, perhaps 
not till it has stoned some of the prophets 
to whom future generations will raise mon- 


uments, 
— _ 


THE FRESNO OASE AGAIN. 


In our issue of May 17 we made mention 
of the trouble with the Armenians in the 
Congregational church at Fresno, Cal. We 
have since learned that the Armenians were 
not the original members of the church— 
that they came in a year or two after the 
organization but previous to the erection of 
the church building; we have also learned 
that the Armenian who was marched out 
from the church on the first Sabbath in 
January, with a deacon upon one side and 
an usher upon the other, was not a member 
of the church. Some of the American mem- 
bers deny that there was discrimination 
used in the seating of the Armenians, yet 
the ex parte council, after hearing both sides 
of the case there upon the ground, says: 
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We cannot commend the attitude of the 
church concerning the seating of the Arme- 
nian wembers. While it has denied any offi- 
cial action justifying the discrimination exer- 
cised by; the ushers, vet the neglect «f the 
church to correct the grievance when brought 
to its attention, and the passing of the resolu- 
tion mekivg it oblhigat: ry upon members of 
the church to take seats assigned them by the 
ushers, make the un-Scriptural discrimination 
the church’s own act. 

The council does not commend the action 
of the Armenian who took a seat where he 
knew it might cause remonstrance, nor 
“does it commend the time and manner 
of his removal.”’ 

Some deny that there is any race discrim- 
ination in this quarrel, yet since the finding 
of this council, which met April 26, we 
learn that the names of the forty-two Arme- 
nian members of this church have been 
stricken from its roll of membership, and 
alopg with them one of the deacons and his 
wife who have stood up for the right of the 
Armenian members, 

We learn with pleasure that three pastors 
of the other evangelical denominations in 
Fresno have informed these aggrieved Ar- 
menians that they are ready to receive them 
with open arms into their own churches, 
although the pastor of the Congregational 
church, Rev. J. H. Collins, writes very dis- 
paragingly of them, impugning their hon- 
esty and veracity. A missionary of the 
American Board, recently in Fresno, after 
spending some time among this people since 
their trouble, writes: ‘tt has been my pleas- 
ure to meet these Armenians in Fresno and 
see the splendid proof of their progress in 
all directions. They are a people to be 
courted rather than ostracized.”’ 





METHODS OF BUSINESS IN COMMIT- 
TEES. 

The first rule for a member of a commit- 
tee is that he should attend to its business. 
Committees are for work, not for honor, or 
certainly not for any honor without work. 
If a man cannot attend to the business, or 
if he does not choose to, he ought to resign. 
To attend to the business means to attend 
every meeting of the committee, unless hin- 
dered by some unusual cause. The absence 
of members may prevent the getting to- 
gether of a quorum. It puts upon those 
who are present an undue measure of labor 
and responsibility and deprives them of the 
aid to which they are entitled. It implies a 
slight upon the business itself of which the 
committee has charge, and it unfits the ab- 
senting members for taking part to the best 
advantage in the meetings which they do 
attend. 

The next thing is that the business of a 
committee must be done at a meeting of 
the committee, and in no other way; that 
is, all business must be done by the com- 
mittee itself when properly called together 
to do it. This only is legal or fit. It is a 
mischievous usage to allow business to be 
done by consultations with individual mem- 
bers, or by any sending of messages from 
one to another. The constituting of any 
committee implies that there is something 
to be done by the members of that commit- 
tee acting together and with the advantage 
given to each one of the knowledge and 
judgment of all the rest. By any departing 
from this the committee in so far destroys 
itself. Misunderstandings and mistakes are 
almost sure to follow. The separate mem- 
bers fail to know exactly what the others 
know or think. The facts, either with re- 
gard to the views of the others of the com- 
mittee or with respect to the subject matter 
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itself, may not be fairly or fully presented 
by the one sending or bringing the message, 
and in any case the opportunity and right 
of conference is sacrificed. The verbal, 
or even the written, agreement of a ma- 
jority of the members under such circum- 
stances is no proper agreement of the com- 
mittee. It may be that if there had been a 
conference the view of the minority would 
have prevailed, or perhaps some other quite 
different view. Something like this might 
happen even when all the members before 
coming together had supposed that they 
were agreed. 

If the business is one in which sudden 
exigencies are liable to occur, some orderly 
provision should be made for meeting them. 
It should be kept in mind that the chairman 
has no special power to act in any such case, 
unless by some authorization distinctly un- 
derstood to be given. With the best meth- 
ods there may arise necessities which no 
law can cover. But they are not common, 
and the law is meant to be always binding. 
In all such matters, while no member of a 
committee should be willful and contrary, it 
is yet most safe and proper, and in the end 
satisfactory, to insist on the due and legal 
order of procedure. 

The matter is practical and serious. The 
mischiefs that come by neglect with com- 
mittees and representative boards of this 
principle with respect to the doing of busi- 
ness in meetings only are common and grave. 
Pastors of churches should hold these cau- 
tions in mind while dealing with committees, 
or with a board of deacons, whenever any 
special powers are vested with them. If 
any official action is to be taken concerning 
which the least question could ever arise, 
they should be conferred with all together 
and not separately. 

Another important matter is the measure 
of privacy that should be observed as to 
what is said in meetings of a committee and 
the degree of personal responsibility that 
should be taken for what is done. Circum- 
stances and conditions vary, but there are 
general principles to beregarded. Commit- 
tees and representative boards are responsi- 
ble to the body appointing them, and that 
body has a right to know what they do. 
Thus, by law, the records of school commit- 
tees are open to public inspection. And in 
so far as the acts or opinions of individual 
members of any committee have to do with 
questions of general policy, the same princi- 
ple would apply. This degree of publicity 
is necessary in order to enable the appoint- 
ing body to place upon the committee men 
who will carry out its own views. But mat- 
ters are often put in charge of a committee 
to the very end that they may be considered 
and managed without general publicity. 
And almost all business in which personal 
characteristics and qualifications are in- 
volved has need to be treated in a more or 
less strictly confidential way. Without this 
men are not likely to speak most frankly or 
act most wisely. Wherever this confidence 
is rested on it should be maintained clear 
and firm and without the shadow of evasion. 

As to individual responsibility, it is not 
to be expected that in a matter of principle 
a man sbould appear to favor that to which 
he is distinctly opposed. Yet a committee 
is a body with a unity and integrity of its 
own, and it is entitled to the respect of 
its own members. Many things are agreed 
upon throngh mutual concessions and by 
yieldings of much personal judgment. Such 
yieldings may and should be honest and 
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hearty. If a man enters into this agreeing 
spirit wherever it favors his own wishes, he 
should be ready to do it fairly where it does 
not. 

In the end, a board whose members cher- 
ish a certain loyalty to itself will do its 
work the more smoothly and satisfactorily 
on that account. And a member who main- 
tains within due bounds this loyalty, and 
who does not allow himself to make much 
free and disagreeable comment upon things 
done that do not please him, will have the 
more weight within the committee for his 
good temper and his good sense. And in 
all such work there should be a constant 
aim to act with fairness of judgment and 
with a hearty and unfailing Christian spirit. 


IMPORTANCE OF OHRISTIANIZING 
OUR OWN OOUNTRY. 

This is obvious because it is our own 
country. Whatever may be true about our 
responsibility for promoting the salvation 
of other nations, and it is real and great, 
our first and supreme duty is to our own 
land. It is undoubtedly true that some 
Christians are much more deeply concerned 
about the progress of the gospel abroad 
than at home. Their solicitude for foreign 
heathen is commendable in itself but not to 
the degree which leads them to be compar- 
atively indifferent to the needs of the un- 
converted in our own midst. These needs 
never were more grave er more apparent 
than now. Nothing can conquer the grow- 
ing power of skepticism among us, check 
the advance of godless luxury and material- 
ism, reconcile the conflicting claims of cap- 
ital and labor, and render our domestic 
and public life what it ought to be but the 
development of genuine, Christlike right- 
eousness throughout our land. 

Moreover, it is true, as has been declared 
many times already, that in Christianizing 
our own country we are taking a long step 
toward Christianizing the world. If this 
nation were truly Christian its good influ- 
ence everywhere else would become power- 
ful and enormous, This alone would go 
far toward rendering the other nations 
what they ought to be. But it also is true 
that much of the necessary foreign mission- 
ary work already can be done within our 
own borders. Christianize those of foreign 
birth and training who have come among 
us and the task of Christianizing the coun- 
tries and races whence they have come will 
have been simplified and facilitated im- 
mensely. The few but eminently useful 
Chinese, Japanese and others, who, having 
been converted here, already have engaged 
in successful Christian labor in their re- 
spective countries illustrate vividly what 
would be witnessed upon a large scale. 

Let the duty of Christianizing our own 
country therefore be appreciated and per- 
formed more zealously by all who belong 
to Christ, of whatever form of faith. Let 
it be remembered also that the only way in 
which this, or any other, country can be 
Christianized is by individual consecration. 
Each of us shares this solemn responsibility, 
this unequaled privilege. Prayer, faith and 
righteous effort on the part of each one of us 
will accomplish the desired result and noth- 
ing else ever will. 








The editor of the Coming Day, a London 
magazine devoted to the “religion of human- 
ity,” says of a recent book about “ spirit pho- 
tographs”’: ‘‘The evidence for the truth of 
these statements contained in this book is 
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nearer and stronger than the evidence for the 
truth of the narrative of the four gospels.” 
He is perhaps too young to remember the 
exposé of the “ spirit photograph ”’ business as 
conducted by one W. H. Mumler, a New York 
photographer, about 1867-70 and illustrated in 
Harper’s Weekly then. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Memorial Day seems to grow in popular- 
ity year by year. It is an important factor 
in fostering a patriotic spirit in the nation. 
Last week the weather of Wednesday was 
exceptionally fine. In Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and other cities there 
were imposing military parades, with surviv- 
ing heroes of the Civil War carrying tattered 
ensigns which have done duty on famous 
battle fields, inspiring music, patriotic ad- 
dresses and solemn ceremonies, Floral dec- 
orations in the cemeteries and around the 
statues of famous officers were abundant. 
At the tomb of General Grant Mrs. Grant 
and her family were’ present, and the im- 
pressive services were largely attended. 
Grand Army veterans decorated the graves 
of General Meade at Laurel Hill Cemetery, 
Philadelphia, of General Hancock at Mor- 
ristown, N. J., and of many other distin- 
guished generals of the war. Not less im- 
pressive was the attendance in hundreds of 
cemeteries of armies of school children, 
whose songs mingled with the booming of 
cannon and the beating of muffled drums, 
reminding the rising generation of the ter- 
rible experiences of war and the cost at 
which the Union was preserved. The day 
was observed also in the South as well as 
in the North, notably in the unveiling of a 
monument to commemorate the services of 
Confederate soldiers and sailors at Rich- 
mond, We may well cherish this day asa 
means of preserving the integrity and keep- 
ing alive the patriotism of the republic. 





The Norwegian bill passed to its third 
reading in the Massachusetts House of Rep- 
resentatives last week by a majority of more 
than two to one. It is the topic of very 
earnest discussion in religious and political 
meetings, and many who have heretofore 
been united on the temperance question are 
sharply opposing one another. This ought 
to convince aJl who are interested in the 
matter that the moral question involved 
has two sides and that neither the friends 
nor the opponents of the bill are to be 
charged with want of loyalty to temperance. 
Dr. John Blackmer, a former candidate of 
the Prohibition party for governor of Mass- 
achusetts, puts the ground of dispute in a 
sentence by saying: ‘‘ The point of differ- 
ence between my Prohibition brethren and 
myself is not between license and no license, 
or between the principle of license and that 
of prohibition, but it is whether a city 
voting ‘yes’ shall have an opportunity to 
decide which of two methods it will em- 
ploy.”’” Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, certainly 
one of the wisest and most widely known 
members of the W. C. T. U., expresses in 
the Transcript views which are held by 
many temperance workers. She says: 

For myself, I have believed for a quarter of 
a century that the proper objective point of 
attack of the liquor traftic is the saloon, which 
is an importation from Europe, and not an 
American institution. Thousands of temper- 
ance people hold the same opinion. When- 
ever the saloon is squelched, the liquor inter- 
est willreceive its death blow. The beginning 
of the end will be reached when the element 
of personal profit is eliminated from the sale 
of intoxicating drinks, when the present sa- 
loon keepers are sent to Coventry, and the 


temperance question is taken out ot politics. 
. .. The Norwegian bill (an improvement on 
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that of Scandinavia) steps forward and pro- 
poses to undertake the Herculean task. That 
is why Lindorse it and propose to stand by it. 
That is why the liquor oligarchy is up, with 
all the means it can command, in opposition 
to it. I am not yet able to penetrate to the 
logical process which compels some of our 
temperance workers to become its allies. 





The end of the Gravesend trials by the 
sentence of K. F. Sutherland to two years 
and eight months in the State prison has 
brought out, through his confession, a con- 
dition even worse than had been supposed, 
and ought to impress all citizens with the 
present perils to popular government. For 
six years in that town the rights of voters 
have been trampled on, more than 1,500 of 
the 3,500 votes cast last November being 
fraudulent. Sutherland has confessed that 
be himself put hundreds of fictitious ballots 
into the boxes. If any honest persons have 
had sympathy with McKane and his gang, 
the last possible ground for it has been 
removed by this confession of Sutherland. 
Nor can either political party claim any su- 
perior virtue over the other. The men who 
managed the affairs of Gravesend were in 
politics for what they could get, and they 
cast fraudulent votes for the Republican 
candidates till they could get better terms 
from the Democratic managers. ‘Then they 
had no hesitation in changing their politics. 
In 1890 the Republican candidate for gov- 
ernor had 1,098 votes and the Democratic 
candidate 180. In 1893 the Republican vote 
was 166 and the Democratic 3,506. The 
simple fact is that the will of the people was 
habitually set aside at Gravesend for several 
years, and their votes without their consent 
were sold to the managers of that political 
party which would pay the highest price 
for them. 





The Gravesend affair is, after all, only an 
incident. Popular interest in it comes from 
the fact that a market exists for its fraudu- 
lent votes. A high value is set on this kind 
of votes by managers of both political par- 
ties in the State of New York, and Graves- 
end is only an instance of the business 
which has been and is stil] being carried 
on. Itis so common and well understood 
that it is characterized as an illustration of 
Tammany methods. The Lexow committee 
is now engaged in a contest with Tammany, 
not to convince the citizens of New York 
that their city government is in the hands 
of men dishonestly chosen and appointed— 
of that they do not need to be convinced 
—but to uncover in detail the evidence of 
abuses of trust, misappropriation of public 
money and levying of blackmail sufficiently 
to startle the public conscience and make 
the people realize not only that their prop- 
erty is being taken by thieves afid robbers, 
but that their liberty is endangered. The 
committee was furnished last week with 
plenty of evidence that proprietors of dis- 
orderly houses pay heavily for police pro- 
tection and get it, though evidence from 
such persons has not in itself the weight of 
testimony from honorable men. The upas 
tree of political bossism—deep rooted in 
avarice—one branch of which has been un- 
covered at Gravesend, is not to be de- 
stroyed in one year or by one campaign. 
But the people are becoming alarmed and 
have gone to work in earnest. An impor- 
tant victory has been won. Municipal 
leagues have had placed before them a 
valuable object lesson, and it may be that 
the year 1894 will date the beginning of one 
of the most eventful political revolutions of 
this century. 
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The labor situation has grown more seri- 
ous and threatening during the last week in 
most of the recent centers of disturbance. 
Governor Pattison of Pennsylvania issued a 
proclamation, last Thursday, warning riot- 
ers in the coal regions that unless they 
ceased violent demonstrations the militia 
would be called out, Miners in Ohio at- 
tacked coal trains in Gloucester and Masil- 
lon, and troops were ordered out by Gov- 
ernor McKinley but were recalled. In Indi- 
ana the militia were sent to Cannelburgh 
and Shelburn on Sunday, and in both places 
the strikers at once withdrew without re- 
sistance. The question of the rights of one 
party: or the other must now give way to 
the graver necessity for suppressing lawless- 
ness. The situation appears to be the worst 
in Colorado, where, at this writing, the dan- 
ger of bloodshed is imminent and a collision 
between a large force of miners fortified at 
Cripple Creek and an equally large force of 
deputies seems almost inevitable. It is 
more than possible that the citizens of Colo- 
rado may have to pay dearly in lives and 
property for the folly of electing Waite to 
be their governor. It may be that the les- 
son will be so costly that it will not be for- 
gotten by that and other States for many 
years to come, That would be a degree of 
compensation for suffering severe conse- 
quences of colossal ignorance of, or indiffer- 
ence to, good government in a State which 
has heretofore enjoyed an honorable reputa- 
tion for intelligence and patriotism. 





Extensive and calamitous floods are re- 
ported from British Columbia and from 
Colorado. The Fraser River, swollen un- 
precedentedly by heavy rains, has devastated 
the region along its banks for a hundred 
miles. Dykes availed not against the im- 
petuous waters, which overflowed valuable 
farm lands and rendered 2,000 families home- 
less. The property loss is estimated at 
$3,000,000, and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road is a sufferer to the extent of several 
hundred thousand dollars. It is a similar 
story in its main features that comes from 
Colorado, where Pueblo seems to have been - 
most sorely afflicted through a cloudburst 
which sent a vast torrent of water down 
the valley tributary to that city. No less 
than 300 houses were moved from their 
foundations, several lives were lost and an 
untold amount of suffering and hardship is 
entailed upon hundreds whose little all was 
swept away. The only alleviating element 
in these catastrophes—one of which, singu- 
larly enough, occurred on the anniversary 
of the Johnston flood—is the prompt and 
generous endeavor on the part of organiza- 
tions and individuals to relieve those who 
have been despoiled of home, friends and 
property. 

The Hawaiian government will welcome 
the unanimous and emphatic declaration of 
the United States Senate that it 


Belongs wholly to the people of the Hawaiian 
Islands to establish and maintain their own 
form of government and domestic polity ; that 
the United States ought not in any way to 
interfere ther witb; and that any interven- 
tion in the political affairs of those islands by 
any other government would be regarded as 
an act unfriendly to the United States. 

That is a notice to royalists which they 
cannot misunderstand that the scheme of 
President Cleveland to restore the ex-queen 
has not and never has had the support of 
the people in the United States. It leaves 
the Hawaiians to work out for themselves 
a stable government, and gives them assur- 
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ance that they will be protected by the 
United States in doing it against the inter- 
ference of any foreign power. If the Presi- 
dent had contented himself with recom- 
mending this reasonable proceeding in his 
message to Congress at the beginning of 
its session last autumn, he would have 
saved himself and this country a vast deal 
of mortification and the provisional govern- 
ment of Hawaii great expense, anxiety and 
annoyance. As it is, the letter of our cor- 
respondent in Hawaii in this issue indicates 
that the name of Cleveland is not likely to 
be honored in the religious or political his- 
tory of those islands. But there is reason 
to hope that, with stable conditions of 
peace, Christian work there will revive 
and that the future may yet fulfill the ex- 
pectations which thrilled with courage and 
moved to prayer the churches of America 
fifty years ago. 





The new Anglo-Belgian treaty gives Eng- 
land control over the mid-African regions 
where she has lacked it hitherto, and it has 
become possible, so far as authority goes, 
to march a regiment from Alexandria to 
Cape Town without departing from under 
the British flag. England, Belgium, France 
and Germany are the four powers which 
have acquired large interests in the interior 
of Africa and have more or less rivalry for 
additional authority. The action of Eng- 
land and Belgium has disgusted France, and 
all the more because France not only has 
not been consulted but has been anticipated 
successfully, having actually prepared an 
expedition to occupy the unoccupied terri- 
tory. If France is left to herself she will 
grumble and hate England more than ever, 
but that will be all. If she can persuade 
Germany to unite with her—think of France 
and Germany joining hands against any- 
body !—they may be able to embarrass Eng- 
land, although Germany thus far does not 
incline to move and Lord Rosebery already 
has said firmly that the affair is nobody’s 
business and that England will not with- 
draw from the newtreaty. English popular 
sentiment favors it and the radical remon- 
strance in Parliament only mustered fifty- 
two votes against 218. The fact is that 
neither France nor Germany can consist- 
ently object to the appropriation of new ter- 
ritory by England, whether with or without 
the assent of the other powers. They have 
done the same thing too often. Witness, iu 
the case of France, her recent appropriation 
of almost one-third of Siam, which was not 
unoccupied territory but the domain of a 
friendly power with whom France was in 
solemn treaty relations. That England made 
no loud protest about Siam probably was 
because she had her eye on Central Africa 
and the plan which now has been carried out. 





Southeastern Europe maintains its repute 
as the most restless of regions. Prime 
Minister Wekerle of Hungary has resigned 
because the Austrian emperor refuses to 
create enough new magnates to outvote the 
opponents of the bill establishing civil mar- 
riages even in conjunction with religious 
ceremonies. Wekerle has Hungarian senti- 
ment behind him, and the issue really is 
between the democracy and the feudal aris- 
tocracy, with the odds in favor of the former. 
The new prime minister, Count Khuen 
Hedervary, the Ban of Croatia, is in the 
dilemma of having to abandon a policy pop- 
ularly demanded or insist upon it with only 
a small part of his predecessor’s likelihood 
of carrying it. Bulgaria is even more ex- 
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cited than Hungary. There have been ex- 
tensive riots during the week at Sofia. 
Premier Stambuloff has resigned, or more 
probably has been caused to resign. The 
inwardness of the matter seems to be that 
he is anti-Russian in feeling while Prince 
Ferdinand desires Russian sympathy and 
support. The prince’s title ought to rest 
upon the indorsement of the great powers 
which, having been popularly elected, he did 
not ask and his neglect to ask which they 
have allowed thus far to go unnoticed. 
Now he has begun to see his need of it and 
is maneuvering to get it, and his dismissal 
of Stambuloff doubtless is one step in his 
game as well as due to his impatience of 
Stambuloff’s domineering. The people ap- 
pear to back the prince rather than the 
ex-minister, yet the adherents of the latter 
are numerous enough to make trouble. 


IN BRIEF. 

The announcement by Dr. J. L. Scudder to 
his people of the Tabernacle Church, Jersey 
City, that the bicycles of worshipers would be 
cared for during the hour of service has made 
a remarkable amount of talk in the news- 
papers. The bicycle that will bring a man to 
church when his own feet will not do it is a 
missionary institution. 








We continue to hear many favorable words 
concerning Mr. Chandler’s recent series of 
articles on Forward Movements in Theologi- 
cal training. They are regarded in every 
quarter as an exceptionally valuable setting 
forth of the subject treated, and not a few 
laymen as well as ministers have derived from 
them much illumination and help. 





The conference of the churches of the Chris- 
tian denomination in New Jersey, which met 
recently, welcomed the proposals for church 
unity of the Congregational conference of that 
State and appointed a committee to offer a 
definite plan for federal union. We know of 
no obstacle in doctrine or polity to prevent 
the success of such a plan between these two 
denominations. 





This is the week of the home missionary 
meeting at Omaha, and many who are not 


-privileged to be there will join with those in 


attendance in the hope that it will prove to 
be the best convention the national society 
has ever held. The delegation from Boston 
and vicinity, twenty-four strong, left Monday 
afternoon in a special car, and was to be joined 
en route by the New York delegation. 





It looks as if the agitation on the part of 
the Connecticut Valley Congregational Club 
against pool-selling at hofse races had accom- 
plished permanent good. The president of 
the Hampden Park Association announces 
that there will probably not be aay races 
under its auspices so long as the laws against 
pool-selling are enforced. Well, that will not 
be such an awful calamity to Western Massa- 
chusetts. , 





Dr. Gladden’s excellent article this week 
will be welcomed by many who have been 
perplexed over recent discussions on The 
Church and the Kingdom, but who have not 
given to the subject the attention sufficient to 
disentangle the ideas of some of those who 
have spoken oftenest on it from the unusual 
and often careless language they have used to 
express those ideas. It is a satisfaction to 
hear an earnest believer in the kingdom of 
God who thinks clearly and speaks plainly. 


The service of Children’s Sunday, rightly 
conducted, is an object lesson impressive and 
inspiring to young and old. But when the 
preparation of it turns the house of God into 
a workshop on Sunday, and hired carpenters 
spend the time between services building 
platforms and arches, while the sacred hours 
are filled by the hardest toil of the week for 
many, Children’s Sunday becomes an object 
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lesson of a very different character. It is 
then an offense to the spirit of worship. 


Somebody writes to us for particulars about 
a new religious society which he hears de- 
scribed as “‘ king of all other societies.’”?’ We 
hardly know to whom to refer our inquiring 
friend. Does he mean the Girls’ Brigade, the 
Sisterhood of Andrew and Philip or the Cra- 
dle Roll? Or has he in mind some recent 
scheme of Christian unity or the newest thing 
out in panaceas for present industrial distress? 
We as well as he shall be glad to be informed 
about the name and headquarters of this 
crowned potentate of all the societies. 


Bishop Potter says the one argument to 
which the Church of Rome is amenable, and 
the only one, is the argument of numbers. 
When it believes that it has them it threat- 
ens, when it is conscious that it has not it 
cringes, and so the lesson which 50,000,000 of 
people need to teach 10,000,000, more or less, is 
that the reunion of Christendom on this conti- 
nent, at any rate, when it comes will not be 
upon terms dictated by one-sixth to five-sixths, 
Very true. Neither will the reunion of Prot- 
estants on this continent, or elsewhere, come 
on terms dictated by the 532,154 communicants 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church to the 
4,589,284 Methodists, 3,717,969 Baptists, 1,278,- 
332 Presbyterians, ete. Theargument by ratios 
cuts both ways, Bishop Potter. 





The peculiarly personal tone of some of the 
advertisements in London papers has always 
been a source of amusement to American tour- 
ists. The Times recently contained one which 
is unique, so far as our knowledge goes: 


Persons in spiritual difficulty and trouble 
may see, by appointment, matured Christian 
ladies and gentlemen (in camerd and confi- 
dence), at 17 Beaumont Street, Marylebone, 
tive minutes’ walk from Baker Street station. 
There need be no reference to church or creed, 
and certainly will not be any attempt to obtain 
money or to proselytize. verything possible 
will be done to lead such inguirers to the liv- 
ing Christ. Those who are sick an: need spir- 
itual help can be visited by arrangement. All 
letters to be addressed, The Rev. —— ——. 


With such opportunities of relief, it is strange 
that anything in the nature of spiritua] unrest 
should continue to exist in the world’s me- 
tropolis. 





In view of the action of the General Assembly 
in reference to Professors Briggs and Smith, 
it is somewhat strange that the secular press 
should be discussing, as it has been, the possi- 
bility of the return of Professor Swing to the 
Presbyterian fold. Undoubtedly, if the pro- 
fessor could have the liberty he wishes, he 
would be glad to be once more in the church 
of his early love. But even if the Chicago 
Presbytery were willing to receive him on bis 
assent to the doctrines of the church, neither 
the Synod of Illinois, nor the assembly would 
be satisfied with his orthodoxy. From re- 
ported interviews with some leading Presby- 
terians in Chicago, one would infer that there 
is little likelihood that presbytery will do any- 
thing which, in the words of another, will 
‘““make Chicago the storm center of the 
church.” Dr. Swing’s sermon last Sunday 
indicated that he has no expectation of return- 
ing to the fold. 


Our report of the Presbyterian Assembly, 
printed last week and the week befvre, cov- 
ered all the proceedings of that notable con- 
vention except the last day or two, ou which 
business- mainly of a routine character was 
transacted. The decision to start a new mis- 
sionary paper, to be called the Assembly Herald 
and to represent all the boards of the church, 
is of interest to us, in view of the desire which 
has manifested itself every now and then in 
our denomination for a consolidation of all 
our missionary magazines. It seems that the 
present Presbyterian consolidated organ, The 
Church at Home and Abroad, fails to give en- 
tire satisfaction, and it remains to be seen 
whether a much cheaper publication, as the 
new one is intended to be, will accomplish 
the end in view. The assembly’s action in 
regard to temperance caused many a ripple 
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of dissent from its position that no political 
party has the right to expect the support of 
Christian men if it indorses any form of license 
of the liquor traffic. A large number of prot- 
estants against this position enrolled their 
names on a paper which will appear in the 
minutes. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENOF. 
FROM BOSTON. 
The Anniversaries. 

Anniversary Week retains but little of its 
former glory and importance, but the pro- 
verbial weather still lingers—at least it did 
last week when every other day brought a 
down-pour, But the crowds of other years 
were wanting, and even those strangers who 
do come to town on purpose to share in the 
festivities that remain are swallowed up in 
the streams of humanity with which the 
narrow streets of growing Boston are filled 
continually. Nowadays the Unitarians and 
Universalists monopolize whatever measure 
of public attention is given to the week, 
and their gatherings appear to have been 
well attended and the proceedings, apart 
from the routine business, which is an in- 
separable accompaniment of all annual 
meetings, to have been animated and profit- 
able. So far as the subject of the revision 
of the constitution of the National Associa- 
tion was discussed by the Unitarians, pub- 
licly and privately, it is gratifying to report 
that by far the preponderating sentiment 
among both the older and younger cleryy- 
men, and pronouncedly so among the laity, 
is opposed to any departure from an out- 
spoken Christian basis. The session of the 
Unity Clubs in King’s Chapel was note- 
worthy for its practical trend, Rev. R. B. 
Tobey of Berkeley Témple and Mr. Robert 
A. Woods being called in to throw light on 
the phases of applied Christianity with 
which they are familiar. The woman’s 
suffrage banquet in Music Hall, over which 
ex-Governor Long presided with his cus- 
tomary grace, was rather more jubilant 
than usual, owing to the various signs of ap- 
parent progress of the ‘‘cause”’ in different 
sections of the country, The old champions, 
like Dr. Biackwell and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, were re-enforced by other and younger 
speakers, prominent among whom was Dr. 
P.S. Moxom. The triennial convention of 
the Congregational ministers, which in- 
cludes Trinitarians and Unitarians, met to 
transact thé business which its constitution 
enjoins and heard a strong sermon from Dr. 
G. A. Gordon from the text, ‘‘ I will arise and 
go to my father.”’ It was optimistic in its 
outlook over the field of religious progress. 
Dr. Denney’s Flying Visit. 

The modest and unassuming Scotchman 
whose lectures at Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary have attracted so much notice spent 
last Friday in this city, accompanied by his 
winsome wife. He could not be prevailed 
upon to remain over Sunday, though many 
pulpits would have been gladly opened to 
him and+he would have been welcomed at 
the ministerial gatherings. Since he closed 
his lectures in Chicago he has visited Colo- 
rado, being especially charmed with the 
mountainous scenery. On his way to the 
Atlantic seaboard he stopped at Niagara 
and at Rutland, Vt. He has preached every 
Sunday but one during his three months in 
the country. Evidently he was not greatly 
influenced by the pressure brought to bear 
upon him to remain at the seminary, but, 
having performed the duty which brought 
him hither, is quite ready to return to his 
quiet parish at Broughty Ferry, on the river 
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Tay, sixty miles north of Edinburgh. He 
sails on the Britannic this week Wednesday. 
Dr. Denney expresses himself as highly 
pleased with the glimpses of America which 
his short stay has afforded. He spoke par- 
ticularly of the push and stir and progress 
apparent to him on every hand and of its 
consequent stimulus to mind and heart. 
When he came here he knew no one except 
Professor Curtiss, who, through a sugges- 
tion of Professor Drummond, in Chicago 
last summer, may be considered his discov- 
erer, but he departs having won for himself 
hosts of friends who will continue to hope 
that some time he may be influenced to find 
a home among us. Though yet hardly forty, 
he is one of the most promising among Scot- 
land’s younger ministers, He is every inch 
a scholar, and, in his case, an active, inquisi- 
tive mind is linked with a warm heart, and 
he is not ready yet to-desert the pastoral 
calling, with its opportunities of personal 
service, for the delights and rewards of a 
life devoted principally to study. 
A Beautiful Display. 

The galleries of Williams & Everett have 
recently attracted two classes of visitors— 
those who saw the fine display of glassware 
at the World’s Fair and the. many who had 
not that opportunity but who mark with 
pleasure the advance made in the develop- 
ment and use of glass. Mr. Louis C. Tif- 
fany of New York is endeavoring to produce 
glass vases which will excel those of the 
Venetians in color and form and has had a 
rare display sent to Boston from the factory 
on Long Island. Most odd and striking 
are the shapes, long-necked pitchers, tall, 
slender vases, shaliow, dented bowls, deep 
jardinieres, all of the most exquisite shades 
of color, gray, blue, brown, green. No 
duplicates are to be seen, either in form or 
combination of tints, each being made from 
a water color design. Examples of memo- 
rial windows and fine mosaic work were 
alss shown quite sufficient to prove that 
Mr. Tiffany’s discoveries and inventions are 
of great artistic value. 

Andover House a Success. 

At the recent annual meeting of the An- 
dover House Association it was made per- 
fectly clear that the mission of the social 
settlement had been apprehended by the 
head of the house and his colleagues, and 
that their work had been appreciated by 
many of the best men and women of the 
city, who were present to testify to their in- 
terest in, and indorsement of, the work of 
the house. President Tucker of Dartmouth 
presided. Dean Hodges of the Episcopal 
Divinity School at Cambridge and Rev. 


John Graham Brooks, the expert student. 


of European social conditions, both spoke 
enthusiastically of the record already made 
by the house, as well as of its possibilities, 
and both accepted with eagerness the op- 
portunity to sexve as directors of the affairs 
of the settlement during the coming year, 
as did Mr. Robert Treat Paine, Jr. Several 
of our younger business men who were 
prominent in the relief work of last winter 
are allying themselves with the settlement. 

It is pleasant to be told, as*was stated in 
the report of Mr. Robert A. Woods, the 
head of the house, that the place of the 
house in the hearts of the people of the 
neighborhood is now firmly established; 
that ties of interest and affection now bind 
the residents and the youth of the neigh- 
borhood together; that valuable studies of 
phases of Boston’s lower life have been 
made by the residents—studies that have 
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already compelled the attention of the au- 
thorities, or will when published. Notable 
among these evidences of the house’s serv- 
ice as a laboratory in social science are 
Mr. Clark’s report on Boston’s evening 
schools, Mr. Allis’s investigation of the 
cheap amusement resorts of the city, and 
Mr. Sanborn’s prolonged and thorough in- 
vestigation of the cheap lodging houses of 
the city—an account of which will soon ap- 
pear in the Forum. Mr. Woods himself, by 
his friendship with the representatives of the 
‘* classes ’’ and the ‘‘ masses,’’ has done much 
to bring them together, and his many ad- 
dresses before representative audiences and 
his published articles on phases of the prob- 
lem are valuable mirrors of life as it is 
lived by large sections of our population. 
Andover [louse, like all worthy causes, feels 
just now the stringency of the times, and its 
appeals to the generosity of its friends we 
are sure will not fall unheeded. 





Moral Reform. 

The meeting of the New England Moral 
Reform Society, postponed on account of 
inclement weather, was no better favored 
last Thursday evening. But the interior of 
Park Street Church was made bright and 
pleasant for the small audience by a rare 
display of flowers on the platform. Dr. 
Julia M. Plummer spoke on the founding 
and early years of the society, and of its 
success in the new home. She condemned 
the public sentiment which ostracized the 
fallen girl and entertains the sinful man 
without question. The action of the Na- 
tional Federation in its disapproval of such 
a standard was considered gratifying. Rev. 
Dr. I. J. Lansing expressed a hope for bet- 
ter days, in spite of the depressing condi- 
tions of the social relations. He felt that 
the evils of politics and the saloon do not 
equal the social evils, and that the remedy 
is not in suppression but in knowledge of 
the truth regarding them. Mr. Lansing 
stated that he did not think there is a clean 
theater in this country, and that the social 
vice has not been more opposed because 
people are not informed as to the best 
methods of attack. 

An Italian Protest. 

An unusual mass meeting of Italians and 
Americans was held in Faneuil Hall last 
week, under the auspices of several Italian 
societies, to consider means of moral and 
social help for the Italian laborers at the 
North End. More than 1,000 of the for- 
eigners were present and heartily applauded 
the sentiment of the English and Italian 
addresses, The sufferings of the Italian col- 
ony, which is composed chiefly of poor labor- 
ing men, was laid to the padrone system, 
by which laborers are hired to work under 
bosses almost like slaves under a tyrant. 
This system and the demands of the em- 
ployer that the Italians must buy food of 
him at exorbitant prices, or be discharged, 
were strongly denounced; so also were the 
methods of some of the Italian bankers. 
The principal address was by Mr. C. Conte, 
who has lived here a few weeks and estab- 
lished a weekly Italian paper. He described 
the conditions of Italian life in the city ani 
urged that his countrymen be granted citi 
zepship. Out of 15,000 in Boston he said 
that 200 were citizens, only one half of 
whom are voters. Resolutions 
the ideas of the speakers were unanimous!ly 
adopted, and various questions regardiog 
their condition were answered by the lab>r- 
ers present by show of hands, proving tiie 
truth of the statements made. 


indorsing 
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llissionaries Honored. 

It is not often that any of the rooms in 
the Congregational House put on an air of 
festivity, but one of these rare occasions 
occurred last Saturday afternoon in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board, when a re- 
ception was given by its officers in honor of 
four medical missionaries. The guests were 
members of young women’s foreign mis- 
sionary societies in Boston and vicinity. The 
vicinity in this case covered places as far 
away as Marlboroand Weymouth, Atkinson, 
N. H., and New Haven and Norwich, Ct. 
Between two and three hundred young 
women availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to meet in a social way the workers 
from abroad. The missionaries present 
were Dr. Rose A. Bower, soon to go to the 
West Central Africa Mission, Dr. Pauline 
Root and Dr. Julia Bissell from India, Dr. 
Mary A. Holbrook from Japan, Mrs. F. E. 
Rand and Miss E. T. Crosby from Micro- 
nesia, Miss E. R. IJuntington, soon to go to 
Eastern Turkey, Miss M. M. Root from 
India, Miss M. L. Matthews from Bulgaria, 
Miss S, E. Tyler from South Africa, 
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FROM THE INTERIOR, 
Inspiration and the Higher Criticism. 

The echoes of Dr. Denney’s now famous 
ninth lecture have not yet wholly died 
away. In our last Ministers’ Meeting Rev. 
W. A. Bartlett read an able paper on the 
conservative side, giving the reasons why 
he cannot accept the conclusions of the 
higher criticism, and Dr. David Beaton of 
the Lincoln Park Church read an equally 
able paper on what may be called the liberal 
side. These brethren fairly represent the 
division of opinion which prevails here. In 
the discussion some of the more conserva- 
tive among us expressed themselves so bit- 
terly as to damage the cause they have at 
heart, while some of the progressives showed 
that they are in danger of going as far in 
the opposite direction. It needed the calm 
words of Professor Harper of our seminary 
to show the brethren how easy it is to set 
up men of straw and to fight the critics as 
if they had no love for the Scriptures or 
even for the truth, that in reality every con- 
scientious Sunday school teacher is doing 
what every higher critic is trying to do on 
a more extended scale—make the circum- 
stances in which the Bible was written more 
intelligible. A great deal of discussion 
would be saved if we were a little more 
careful about definitions, were readier to 
see, first of all, wherein we agree rather 
than wherein we differ. 

City Missionary Night at the Club. 

The last meeting of the Congregational 
Club for the season was held Monday even- 
ing at the Grand Pacific in the interests of 
the City Missionary Society. It was ladies’ 
night. Professor Curtiss, as president of 
the society, sketched briefly its work and 
needs, Intwelve years it has organized forty 
churches and forty-four Sunday schools. 
It has purchased nineteen lots, built twenty- 
three houses of worship, spent $225,000 in 
developing these fields and in bringing many 
of them to self-support. Over $21,000 must 
be had before November to carry forward 
the work. Professor Taylor told us how 
to make our down-town missionary work 
more effective. He would establish settle- 
ments where they give promise of useful- 
ness, would make such churches as the 
Tabernacle, with its 600 members, institu- 
tional, would furnish its pastor with such 
assistants as are required, would bring 
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back into some of our more thickly popu- 
lated sections of the city a few of the fam- 
ilies which have betaken themselves to the 
suburbs. The great object in this Christian 
work must be to create confidence on the 
part of those who are burdened with the 
care of their families in those who are well 
to do, to bring members of these two classes 
together in sympathy and consultation. In 
a closing address Dr. Loba of Evanston laid 
great emphasis on the part which personal- 
ity is to play in this missionary service, 
upon the importance of keeping the same 
person as long as possible in the same field. 


Memorial Day. 

Signs of the approach of this now national 
holiday were met with in almost all the 
churches on Sunday. Services and sermons 
took on a military air. In some churches, 
as in Dr. Withrow’s, many representatives 
of the Grand Army were present to listen to 
an address especially prepared for them. 
Tuesday the public schools were visited and 
addressed on patriotic subjects by men se- 
lected for the purpose. Wednesday morn- 
ing the soldiers’ graves in the cemeteries 
were decorated and suitable memorial serv- 
ices held. Wednesday afternoon Michigan 
Avenue was the scene of the most brilliant 
military parade which we have had here 
since the war. It is said that over 10,000 
men were in uniform. One of the features 
of the day was the part which the Boys’ 
Brigades were allowed to take in this pa- 
rade, 

Chicago’s Honorable Women. 

One of the great number, Mrs. Charles 
Henrotin, so prominent in connection with 
the World’s Fair congresses, has been chosen 
president of the federated women’s clubs 
of the country. This union represents 375 
clubs and is sure to exert great influence. 
Mis. Henrotin is not in favor of agitating 
for further legislation forwomen. She says 
woman is not oppressed, that if in some of 
the States a few laws might well be removed 
from the statute-books, on the whole legis- 
lation is in her favor, that she can do what- 
ever she pleases, has all the advantages of 
education which she can desire, and that 
her special aim ought now to be not to se- 
cure more for herself, but to be helpful in 
society. Mrs. Henrotin thinks women can 
be of great service in municipal matters, in 
looking into the condition of the public 
schools, and in aiding those who are un- 
fortunate and discouraged. Mrs. Potter 
Palmer has suggested that the four Isabella 
coins, the first, the 400th, the 1492d, the 
1892d, of which she has been the keeper, be 
sold at auction, and the proceeds given 
toward founding scholarships in some of 
our best universities for young women of 
promise. These coins will be on exhibition 
three months at Tiffany’s in New York. 

The Strikes Again. 

The troubles at Pullman are not yet set- 
tled. There have been no attempts at vio- 
lence, neither have the managers of the 
works nor the employés shown any anxiety 
to confer with each other. Sentiment, in 
certain quarters, is becoming rather more 
favorable toward the men. It seems to be a 
foregone conclusion in the public mind that 
no manufacturing concern has a right to 
reduce wages so long as it can declare a 
dividend. Those who are dependent on the 
income earning power of their invested sav- 
ings should suffer rather than those who 
depend on what they can earn day by day. 
The application of this principle will affect 
small investors unfavorably and have a ten- 
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dency to concentrate capital still more in 
the hands of a few. 

That the strikes in the coal fields in Illi- 
nois, lowa and Indiana, as well as in Colo- 
rado and Ohio are serious need hardly be 
said. Affairs look dark at Minonk, We- 
nona, La Salle, Centralia, Pana, Carbon- 
dale—places in our own State. Governor 
Altgeld has withdrawn the troops which 
were at first called out, not to protect prop- 
erty, as he was careful to let it be known, 
but to keep the peace. In Minonk, where 
the Poles are numerous, the citizens have 
been in great fear and danger. Thus far 
there have been no serious outbreaks, 
though considerable property has been de- 
stroyed. It is thought that many of the 
strikers have provided themselves with 
dynamite and propose to use it freely when 
the right time comes, 

Meanwhile, efforts at agreement between 
operators and laborers have come to noth- 
ing, partly, perhaps, because it is known 
that our governor sympathizes with the 
miners, whom he declares have been op- 
pressed, and partly on account of the influ- 
ence of labor agitators and would-be labor 
dictators, like John McBride. Railroad 
trains are stopped, shipment of coal is pre- 
vented, factories are closed for lack of fuel 
and thousands are thrown out of employ- 
ment because a few men fear lest their in- 
fluence over labor be diminished or lost 
altogether. Undoubtedly wages have been 
low, perhaps too low. It ought to be ad- 
mitted that mine owners have imported la- 
borers who cannot speak our language 
simply because they were willing to work at 
lower rates than Americans or Irishmen, 
and that, while the wages paid are higher 
than any received in the old country by the 
men who are now striking, they are too low 
for respectable living in this country. If 
the agitation will make the public willing 
to pay a trifle more for its soft coal, wages 
can be restored to the old figures and peace 
brought about. 

There is reason to fear lest some of the 
labor leaders are in league with unprinci- 
pled men who have precipitated these strikes 
in order to increase the price of coal, work 
off surplus stocks and secure fortunes at the 
expense of men who are always living very 
near the starvation point. More than one 
person who has given attention to this sub- 
ject has declared it to be his conviction that 
these strikes are all contributing to produce 
the very thing the strikers least desire—the 
concentration of capital in fewer hands, 
such an organization of capital as will even- 
tually bring labor in this country to the 
level of labor in Europe. At any rate, it 
is evident that as soon as the tariff is settled 
the labor question must come up for dis- 
cussion. So far as it appears in Chicago, 
employers of labor do not want to see 
wages reduced, but they are not willing 
that walking delegates should dictate the 
terms upon which peace shall exist between 
capital and labor. 


Local Option. 

The mayor's refusal, at the request of 
the citizens, to grant a license for a saloon 
in Buena Park, a beautiful residence section 
of the city, has won for him the respect of 
many of our best people. A law ought now 
to be passed, and it is thought the mayor 
favors it, which will render it impossible to 
open a saloon for the corruption of youth 
in any quarter of the city where it is not 
wanted by the majority of its residents. 

Chicago, June 2. FRANKLIN. 
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Shall We Abolish Institutions? 


When a question has two sides—and many 
questions are two-sided—the philosopher 
ought to be able to see both of them. The 
partisan can see but one; he organizes his 
campaign on the assumption that his side is 
right and the other side wrong. It must 
needs be that we have partisans; the half- 
truths are thus affirmed and in the conflict 
of opinion the whole truth is stated; but 
this method of administering the truth in- 
volves some painful losses. And those who 
are able to see both sides have always a 
duty to perform in showing the partisans of 
either side that the truth which they deny 
is not less valuable than the truth which 
they affirm. 

With a large percentage of these parti- 
sans such efforts are unavailing; but there 
is always a remnant of reasonable beings 
that can be influenced, and it is to the ac- 
tion of this remnant that rational progress 
is due. The car of progress frequently 
stands upon the track with a party on one 
side insisting that it shall run wholly on 
one rail, and a party on the other side de- 
termined that it ehall run wholly on the 
other. Each party is pushing with all its 
might against the side of the car, and if 
either were successful the car would be 
thrown from the track. But if there are a 
few rational people who can see that it is 
better to keep it on both rails, and who will 
simply get behind and push, the car goes 
forward and the force of the opposing par- 
tisans is turned into motive power. 

We are having a lively discussion just now 
about the function of the Christian Church, 
On the one side the tendency to exalt eccle- 
siasticisms has been very strong; the as- 
sumption that man was made for the church 
and not the church for man bas been quite 
too prevalent, The reaction which has now 
set in against this exaggeration follows the 
law of all reactions and tends to depreciate 
the function of the church as much as the 
ecclesiastics have unduly exalted it. In- 
stead of putting their trust in the institu- 
tional features of our common Christianity 
the prophets of the new dispensation seem 
to say that institutions of all sorts in con- 
nection with religion are essentially evil; 
that the world can never be saved by the 
help of institutions; that the first step 
toward the salvation of the world will be 
the destruction or the abandonment of re- 
ligious institutions. 

I have been reading some of Dr. Herron’s 
books and trying to understand the message 
which he is delivering with so much sincer- 
ity and conviction. With what I conceive 
to be the purpose of this teacher I am in 
the heartiest accord. I believe as_thor- 
oughly as he does that Christ’s law is the 
law of society, though E should differ with 
him in my interpretation of that law. I 
believe with him that the distinction which 
men have been making between things 
sacred and things secular is misleading and 
pernicious; that every part of life is to be 
Christianized. I believe as he does that 
the kingdom of God is greater than the 
church aud that the superior allegiance of 
every disciple of Christ is to the kingdom 
and not to the church. 

These truths, which he so strongly em- 
phasizes, are vital truths, and I thank God 
for the courage and earnestness with which 
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he is proclaiming them. With what Dr. 
Herron really means | know that I agree. 
But it seems to me that in the warmth of 
his enthusiasm he sometimes fails to say 
what he means, Indeed, if I do not err, he 
often contradicts himself. Thus he repeat- 
edly says that the church is a means to an 
end, and that that end is the kingdom of 
God. This, as I understand it, is the pre- 
cise truth. But in many other places he 
declares that the kingdom of God can only 
come through the destruction of religious 
institutions. ‘‘All the systems, institutions 
and temples of man, in whatever age and 
civilization of the world, have been more or 
less perverse attempts to commune with 
God.” ‘Religious institutions are seldom 
the organization, and often the obstruction, 
of the will of Gud.” ‘ When God and the 
people get at each other in a perfect recon- 
ciliation there will be a crushing to frag- 
ments of all religious institutionalism.”’ 
Such sweeping denunciations of institutions 
as essentially evil—as embodying the spirit 
of anti-Christ—are common, yet along with 
these are frequent assertions that these in- 
institutions are conditional for, and sub- 
servient to, the life of the kingdom. 

1 am sure that what Dr. Herron means in 
all these strong statements is simply that 
when the forms and methods of institu- 
tional religion come to be considered as 
ends in themselves they become obstructive 
and perversive. Nobody can deny this, and 
nobody will deny that there is a strong 
tendency to such perversion. But when it 
is assumed that the remedy for this state 
of things is the destruction of all forms 
and methods and the substitution of in- 
spiration for organization there 1s room for 
dissent. 

As a matter of fact life is the principle of 
organization. Wherever there is life there 
isa power at work reducing matter to or- 
ganized form. Religious institutions are 
the forms which the religious life has organ- 
ized. Social institutions are the forms by 
which the social life expresses itself. If 
Christianity is a life, Christianity will be 
organized. We shall find it existing in in- 
stitutions, ‘‘I have known,” said Bishop 
Butler, ‘‘ many cases in which the form of 
religion existed without the spirit; I bave 
never known any where the spirit has ex- 
isted without the form.” 

What may happen in some other world 
we cannot know, but we know that in this 
world no kind of life can manifest itself 
except in connection with some organized 
form. The petulant denunciation of insti- 
tutions with which Dr. Herron’s pages bris- 
tle indicates some lack of careful reflection. 
The family is an institution; shall we 
abolish it? The state is an institution; 
is anarchy better than organized govern- 
ment? 

‘The progress of man toward the devel- 
opment of his social destiny in Christ,’’ 
says Dr. Herron, ‘‘has never been insti- 
tutional, but inspirational, sacrificial and 
free.’ I should rather say that it has 
always been institutional, and that it has 
also been inspirational, sacrificial and free. 
** Society,” he continues, ‘is not rule and 
letter, institution and organization, but 
spirit and lite.”’ The historical fact is that 
while the spirit and the life of Christ are 


the organizing power in Christian society, 
that power has been, and must always be, 
manifested to the world in ‘rule and letter, 
institution and organization.” 

The truth at which this censor is aiming 
is simply this: that all forms of social or- 
ganization tend to harden into formalisms; 
the ‘‘cake of custom,” of which Bagehot 
has so suggestively written, gathers about 
the life and fetters its free action. The 
condition of stable character, of virtuous 
society, is that inspirations shall become 
principles, and impulses habits, But this 
‘*formed matter”’ of the life strongly tends 
to become rigid and unresponsive to the 
spirit. The rule by which we seek to steady 
our conduct becomes the routine which en- 
slaves us, This is a danger which is insep- 
arable from life. We cannot have the bene- 
fits of organization without incurring this 
peril. But the remedy is not the destruc- 
tion of the organization, or the attempt to 
live without it; it is rather the replenishing 
of its vital energies. 

Tis life whereof our nerves are scant; 

O life, not death, for which we pant; 

More life and fuller that we want. 
The abundant life which our Lord came to 
bring will not only form the organisms by 
which it may find expression, but it will 
constantly re-form and transform them, so 
that at every hour tbey shail be shaped to 
the utterance of its living message, 

If you have a lily growing in your garden, 
whose leaves are withering and whose blos- 
soms fail to appear, you do not think of 
cutting it up by the roots and trying to 
extract lily bloom and fragrance by some 
inspirational chemistry from air and sup- 
light; you water the plant and dig about it 
and seek to invigorate its life. It does not 
occur to you to charge the defect to the fact 
that its hfe has taken an organized form; 
you suppose that the true remedy is to 
renew and replenish the life that makes it 
an organism. 

When Dr. Herron says that “ institutions 
are a means to the divine social end, they 
are but the scaffolding of the living social 
temple, and shall be taken down when their 
work is done,”’ he is partly right and partly 
wrong. Subordinate they may be, but they 
are not temporary. They are forms of life, 
and life will never exist without forms. 
Does Dr. Herron think that the family or 
the state is only the scaffolding of the living 
social temple, which will be taken down 
when the work is done? If they are per- 
manent, why should the church be less per- 
manent? 

So long as the religious life exists it will 
exist in organized form, and those forms 
will be what we call institutions. These 
forms should be constantly modified by the 
life which they incarnate; ‘‘ new occasions 
teach new duties,” and new needs must 
develop new methods. That crass con- 
servatism which sticks to old formularies 
after the meaning is all gone out of them, 
and to old ways that lead nowhitber, and 
to old tools that will not do the work of 
this new day, needs always to be reproved 
and resisted; but let us beware lest, in 
stripping off the parasites that have gath- 
ered upon it, we wound in its most vital 
part the tree of life whose leaves are for the 
healing of the nations, 
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THE ENDEAVOR PLEDGE A BARRIER. 


BY REV. EDWARD ©. FELLOWES, ACUSHNET, MASS. 





[ am fully aware that one who, in these 
days, ventures to speak in criticisin of the 
Christian Endeavor Society or its methods 
must expect to be regarded as no better 
than a heathen man and a publican. I wish, 
however, to give expression to a doubt 
which has long existed in my own mind, 
and which I believe is shared in by many 
earnest and thoughtful people, as to the 
wisdom of the requirement embodied in the 
prayer meeting pledge: ‘that each active 
member shal] take some part, aside from 
singing, in every meeting of the society at 
which he is present.’’ 

In the first place, this pledge, like many a 
church creed, works both ways, It serves 
not only as a means of inclusion but as a 
means of exclusion. There are numbers of 
Christian young men and women, thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the purpose of 
the Endeavor movement, willing to work 
heartily for its success, who are, neverthe- 
less, unwilling to comply with the uncom- 
promising demand of the prayer meeting 
pledge. This bars them out from the so- 
ciety, except as associate members. Asso- 
ciate membership, however, is intended to 
be merely preparatory to active member- 
ship. They gain nothing by enrolling them- 
selves under this head, for the objectionable 
pledge requirement still bars the way. The 
implication of associate membership is that 
one is unwilling to be considered a Chris- 
tian, which, in these cases, is unfair, and so 
these earnest young people are left outside. 

This prayer meeting pledge is, of course, 
based upon the proposition, regarded as 
self-evident, that it is the duty of every 
Christian, without regard to sex, age or 
natural qualifications, to speak in meeting. 
This is certainly an unwarrantable assump- 
tion. Experience has proved that there are 
some people who positively cannot and a 
good many who would a great deal better 
not. If it is true of many a saint, rich in 
years and experience, that his inclination 
to ‘‘testify’’ is more honored in the breach 
than in the observance, we should expect to 
tind it so among the young people. It is 
not simply a question of training; it is also 
a question of natural endowment. 

There is nothing more painful than the 
spectacle, too often witnessed, of a young 
boy or girl, conscientious and _ sensitive, 
with whom some mistaken pastor has la- 
bored and prayed until he has extorted the 
promise to sign the prayer meeting pledge. 
I know of one father who sent his children 
abroad that they might escape this sort of 
attempt to force into maturity their bud- 
ding Christian life. Christian nurture ought 
not to be of the hothouse order. 

But even upon the supposition that every 
member is capable of taking an edifying 
part, and is willing to do so, why should 
we require it of every one at every meeting? 
The only value of the act consists in its 
being a sincere expression of genuine reli- 
gious emotion or actual religious experience; 
its only beauty consists in its being sponta- 
neous. In my judgment, the pledge require- 
ment endangers the sincerity of many of our 
young people, and certainly destroys the 
beauty of any testimony by subjecting it to 
the suspicion of being not a natural product 
but a manufactured article. Under such 
conditions the tone of any meeting will 
tend to degenerate; activity will be mis- 
taken for spirituality; to quote the language 
of a recent article in the Congregationalist, 
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we shall have ‘‘ glib and thoughtless recita- 
tions of Scripture verses or stanzas of 
lrymns’’; a ‘good meeting’’ will be esti- 
mated not by the earnestness of its atmos- 
phere, but by the number of participants. 
We cannot afford to have the young peo- 
ple of our churches, to whom we are 
looking for our best help, fall into the 
mistake of misdirecting their energy, and 
that at the very beginning. Perhaps with- 
out the pledge there would be a less rapid 
growth of the Endeavor movement; that 
might prove a benefit, for one of our pres- 
ent dangers is to forget, in the multiplica- 
tion of members, that the world needs ‘‘ not 
more of us, but a better brand of us,”’ 

These criticisms are offered in the most 
friendly spirit. They are directed, not at 
the object of the society, but at some of its 
methods. It may be true, however, of 
methods, as it is said to be of heresies, that 
they ‘do not always do as much damage as, 
logically, they ought to.’’ Let us hope that 
in this case it is so. 

BSE aE eee 


FOR THE PLEDGE. 


BY REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D. 





I am very willing to comply with the 
request of the editor to present the other 
side of this matter; not that I wish for any 
controversy, but because it gives me an 
opportunity to explain the true intent of 
the Christian Endeavor pledge and possibly 
to remove some misapprehensions, 

Let me remark in passing that I have 
never met the individual who regards the 
critic of the Christian Endeavor Society as 
no better than a ‘‘ heathen man and a pub- 
lican.’”’ Surely no one would thus regard 
the honored brother who writes the accom- 
panying article. I have never known any 
one who objects to kindly and sympathetic 
criticism of the society. What is objected 
to is misrepresentation, often unintentional 
[ believe, and a lack of sympathy which is 
sometimes shown concerning all the pur- 
poses and objects of the society. 

Il am glad that Mr. Fellowes objects, ap- 
parently, to only one clause of the pledge. 
He does not object to the young people 
promising to ‘‘do what Christ would like to 
have them do,” ‘*to support their own 
church”’ loyally and ‘to read the Bible 
and to pray every day,’’ but simply to the 
requirement that each active member shall 
‘take some part aside from singing in every 
prayer meeting of the society.”’ He objects 
to it because it serves as ‘ta means of exclu- 
sion.’’ That is exactly what it is meant to 
do. It is meant to keep out the lazy and 
indifferent and half-hearted from the active 
membership, and to keep in the earnest, 
outspoken young Christians who are willing 
to promise to do something definite at defi- 
nite times for the Master’s sake. 

But, he says, ‘‘There are numbers of 
Christian young men and women who object 
to this uncompromising demand and will 
not join the society.’’ Why, let me ask, 
should the pledge keep young Christians 
out of the society if they understand it and 
really desire to belong? This requirement, 
when reduced to its lowest terms, is simply 
the promise to repeat at least a verse of 
Scripture in the meeting, ‘* unless hindered 
by some reason which one can conscien- 
tiously give to the Lord and Master.” 

The prayer meeting pledge is not based 
upon “the proposition that it is the duty of 
every Christian, without regard to sex, age 
or natural qualifications, to speak in meet- 
ing,’ but upon the entirely different propo- 
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sition that it is the duty of every Chris- 
tian to acknowledge his Lord on suitable 
occasions. ‘‘To speak in meeting,” as my 
brother uses the words, is evidently synony- 
mous with making an original speech, or at 
least ‘‘a few feeble remarks,’’ It is to ‘‘ tes- 
tify,’ to “ exhort,”’ to “ tell an experience.” 

Nothing of this sort is demanded in a 
Christian Endeavor meeting. Short prayers 
are encouraged and simple, honest testimo- 
nies, Even these are not required, however, 
but a verse of a hymn, a quotation from 
some religious author, or a verse from the 
Bible fulfills the requirements of the pledge. 
In fact the prayer meeting pledge is the 
great discourager of ‘‘ speaking in meeting ”’ 
as this phrase is commonly used. 

The “aged saint’? to whom Mr. Fellowes 
alludes, who evidently stands for the well- 
known prayer meeting bore, would be a 
rara avis, if not an utterly extinct species, 
if the prayer meeting pledge were in force in 
allour churches, Whatever his inclinations, 
there would be no time for him. He has 
been cultivated by the old idea that there 
was nothing for the ninety and nine to do in 
the prayer meeting, but only for the one 
who had the best education, the most glib- 
ness or the most assurance. Is it a ques- 
tion of natural endowment whether one is 
able to say in a prayer meeting, humbly and 
simply, ‘‘God is love,’? or ‘‘ Jesus Christ 
caine into the world to save sinners’? 

But if the prayer meeting pledge pro- 
motes insincerity, then must the church 
covenant and the marriage vow, for their 
requirements are far more stringent and 
they are lifelong, while the pledge of the 
Endeavor Society is for the period of train- 
ing. Moreover, if the active member has 
any ‘‘excuse which he can give to the Mas- 
ter,’ he is excused by the express terms 
of the pledge from taking part. 

But perbaps the argument of experience 
is worth more than any theoretical objec- 
tion or commendation. As a matter of fact, 
the prayer meeting pledge has been the 
very bone and sinew of the Christian En- 
deavor movement. If a somewhat careful 
observation of the growth of the society 
in many lands is of any value, I can say 
unhesitatingly that the pledge is essential 
to the organization and to the best Chris- 
tian growth of the individuals composing 
it. I have never known a society to do 
conspicuously good work that has not held 
to the spirit of the pledge with reasonable 
fidelity. I have never known a partial fail- 
ure which could not be accounted for largely 
by a failure to live up to the idea of the 
prayer meeting pledge, except in a few 
cases when the society has been frozen out 
by ecclesiastical coldness. If the testimo- 
nies to which I can refer, written and verbal, 
of thousands and thousands of pastors in 
all denominations are of any value, the de- 
velopment of the young Christians under 
this requirement is as natural, sweet and 
winsome as it is vigorous. I have seen few, 
if any, cases where their development was 
of the ‘‘ hothouse order,” but, if such infre- 
quent cases can be pointed out, it is fair 
to say that a hothouse is a better place for 
young plants than an icehouse, and such, | 
fear, have some of our churches been. 

For one father who sends his children to 
Europe to rid them of the baleful influences 
of the prayer meeting pledge I will guar- 
antee to produce a thousand who thank God 
for the development and Christian growth 
which has come to their children by reason 
of it, and for one pastor who has tried the 
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pledge and disapproves of it I will furnish 
the testimony of a hundred who have tried 
it and rejoice init as a solution of many of 
their problems of Christian nurture. 

This is the one thing that differentiates 
a Christian Endeavor Society from other 
organizations of young people. Young peo- 
ple’s societies are nothing new, but they 
were for the most part very short lived and 
unsatisfactory, while young people’s prayer 
meetings were proverbially dismal and life- 
less affairs, running for a little while and 
then dropping to pieces oftentimes, until 
the prayer meeting pledge rejuvenated them. 

I am glad that Mr. Fellowes admits that 
the pledge accounts largely for the rapid 
growth of the society, for this surely shows 
that it has not kept a great many young 
Christians out of its ranks, or at least that 
there are probably far more Christian En- 
deavorers—hundreds of thousands more I 
believe—throughout the world than there 
would be were it not for the energizing in- 
fluence of the prayer meeting pledge. 

Suiits aes 


POLITIOS AND RELIGION IN HAWAII. 


BY REV. A. 8. TWOMBLY, D. D. 








The election for delegates to the constitu- 
tional convention, May 2, passed off quietly 
and resulted about as expected by the gov- 
ernment. A fair proportion of the best men 
were elected. The Portuguese of Honolulu, 
by using the cumulative vote, succeeded in 
electing Vivas and Fernandez, which gives 
the Portuguese colony here a political stand- 
ing. Mr. C. L. Carter, who had a large 
number of votes, isa son of the late Hon. 
H. A. P. Carter, for a long time minister 
from Hawaii to the United States. His 
election secures for the government one of 
the finest young men of this city. The 
cumulative system, used as a safeguard, 
was the source of some confusion. There 
were six candidates in Honolulu, for all of 
whom each elector could vote, or cast six 
ballots for one, etc. A large number of 
votes were cast by individuals for a single 
candidate. Very few ballots contained six 
votes for the six candidates. Voting by 
fractions was also practised, and it seems 
odd to read of the close vote between Kunu- 
iakea (native) and Klemme as 612 17-30 
against 610 7-20. The Portuguese boycotted 
all outside candidates and then divided their 
votes in a uniform series of threes. The 
regular party ticket derived no advantage 
from the cumulative system. There was no 
anti-annexation ticket in the field. A. G. 
M. Robertson (independent) received the 
highest number of votes, 1565 25-34, but this 
must be divided in order to show how many 
men voted for this candidate, otherwise more 
men voted for him than were registered. 

I have just returned from a trip to Hilo 
on Hawaii, and the Americans there were 
rejoicing over the election of two of their 
best candidates, Hitchcock and Lyman. 
A judge of Hilo, a resident of forty years, 
disclosed to me a new theory in relation to 
the right of a majority to rule. His idea 
was that the will of the majority is not ex- 
pressed by numbers in a country like Ha- 
waii—first, because the natives do not know 
what they want and will follow any existing 
permanent government, after the old fash- 
ion of chieftanship, and, secondly, because 
if a majority of the adult males is counted 
numerically nobody would have any rights 
worth voting for, since the small minority 
who have the wealth, ability and knowledge 
of what government means would be no- 
where. The natives are nuw a tremendous 
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plurality, but, with few exceptions, are in- 
capable of governing without the aid of 
superior direction. Universal suffrage on 
the American plan would simply wipe out 
civilization and Christianity from Hawaii. 

Our American idea of a republic is im- 
possible here, with an aggressive Portu- 
guese colony and thousands of Japanese 
contract laborers clamorous, through their 
leaders, for political recognition, to say 
nothing of the 40,000 natives more or less. 
It is even in doubt whether it is best or not 
to submit the constitution, which is to be 
framed, to the electors for their approval. 
So, considering the different nationalities, 
the geography of the country, with its diffi- 
cult inter-island communication, and the 
treaties with foreign powers, the conven- 
tion to assemble the last of this month has 
anything but an easy task. There has been 
considerable agitation of the subject of 
woman suffrage, and the trend of opinion 
seems to be now in its favor, certain impor- 
tant restrictions being insisted upon which 
are also of a novel sort. 

The Royalists are still trying to make the 
natives believe that the ex-queen will be re- 
stored, They have set June 1 as the day, 
just as the Millerites used to date the end 
of the world, and they claim that President 
Cleveland will this time come up to the 
scratch in good fashion. It is said that 
native companies are reorganizing, the 
‘* King’s Own, the Prince’s Own,” etc. 
They claim to have rifles and ammunition 
and expect a larger supply this month. The 
natives believe them and are afraid of be- 
ing loyal to the provisional government 
lest they suffer for it when the queen rules 
again. Minister Willis wrote to Secretary 
Gresham and to several senators that an 
authoritative statement to the effect that 
the present administration would never use 
force to restore the monarchy would help 
the provisional government, not only in the 
election but in every way with the natives. 
He wrote urgently, but was not able to get 
a word in reply from the ‘‘ powers that be.’’ 
President Cleveland and his secretary have, 
therefore, not only to answer for much of 
the political uncertainty on these islands, 
but also for a large defection from the 
churches, which the natives have left for 
political reasons. At Hilo there was a Sun- 
day school picnic or something of that sort, 
and the natives were warned that all who 
attended would be spotted. Of course, the 
most of them stayed away. 

A prominent Royalist told me that the 
term ‘‘ missionary’’ was not used in a re- 
ligious but in a political sense by the oppo- 
nents of the present government. The same 
man said the best solution would be a pop- 
ular vote for a president, king or any other 
chief magistrate with no authority—a sort 
of figurehead for the natives to rally around 
as their chief—and a house of nobles, elected 
by the people, with very high qualifications 
and restrictions as to standing, ability and 
means. Then the natives would be satisfied 
and the country sure of the ablest and best 
leaders. A most foolish scheme, which I 
mention to show that many Royalists do not 
care for the ex-queen personally and have 
as many schemes as they are individuals. 
They say the natives do not care very much 
for Liliuokalani and would not mind being 
under the United States, but they want to 
give their nationality away themselves, if it 
must be done, instead of being given away 
by foreigners. 

I have been into many of the native 
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churches in Honolulu and have conversed 
with religious people, native and foreign, 
from this and other islands, and am forced 
to the conclusion that the religious, not to 
say the moral, condition of the native Ha- 
waiians is not encouraging to the lovers of 
this interesting race. I could give a re- 
markable account of a visit to a native Mor- 
mon church where the worshipers [sic] did 
whatever they pleased during the service, 
just what the natives enjoy doing the best. 
I could tell of the Roman Catholic suc- 
cesses among them—500 native boys in St. 
Louis College of Honolulu and a cathedral 
filled with natives on Easter Sunday. I 
could also relate my experiences on Sunday 
afternoons at the little Protestant churches 
in the vicinity of Honolulu and the fre- 
quency of disgraceful scenes on Sunday in 
native houses, where liquor drinking and 
worse vices are indulged in out of the sight 
of the police. But it is safe to say that at 
least one-half of the congregations have de- 
serted their churches because of the polit- 
ical troubles, at any rate making that an 
excuse for stayingaway. At Hilothe native 
pastor said it was hard to get together even 
a half of his people on Sundays, although 
in some of Father Coan’s little churches 
scattered over the vicinity a few faithful 
souls still keep up a sunrise prayer meeting 
before going to their work. 

Sad as these symptoms of decline may be, 
there are some hopeful signs. A Sunday 
school convention at Ewa, near this city, 
was largely attended. The papers gave a 
detailed account of a most encouraging 
series of meetings. There are devoted na- 
tive pastors on all the islands, The last 
two reigns did not carry any large propor- 
tion of the natives back to the Kahunas or 
revive the hula dances as a national prac- 
tice. But it will require many years of 
faithful labor by self-sacrificing white men 
and women to restore the religious condi- 
tion to what it was even twenty years ago. 
The natives seem indifferent, rather than 
opposed, to religion. They grow more and 
more indolent in their habits. They resent 
foreign interference in politics and religion, 
aud the missivnary is no longer their be- 
loved leader and spiritual guide. 

However, we must not forget that there 
are fifty-seven native churches, with native 
pastors on the Hawaiian Islands; that 284 
new members were received in one year, 
1892-93; that forty-four suspended mem- 
bers were restored and eighty-two sus- 
pended; that the total number of names on 
the church rolls is over 4,000; that nearly 
3,000 are in the Sunday schools; that they 
have given over $1,200 for pastors’ support, 
about $1,500 for church buildings and for 
benevolent work $600. 

If these things seem small in a native 
population of 40,000, then we must fall back 
on the 70,000 hopeful conversions of the 
past seventy-four years; on the hope that 
this docile, kindly people will, under an 
improved Christian government in the fu- 
ture, return to their allegiance to the King 
of kings, and on the promises of God's 
word that ‘the isles shall wait upon Me, 
and on Mine arm shall they trust.’’ With 
this motto as their watchword, the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association, with such men as 
A. F. Judd, Rev. C. M. Hyde, D. D., Rev. 
Hiram Bingham, Rev. S. E. Bishop, Rev. 
H. H. Parker, and others like the Damons, 
the Alexanders and the Joneses, may hope 
for better things as they devise larger meas- 
ures and give ample means for the work. 
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FROM THE SHORE, 


BY H. K. M. 


Within the islands sheltering the bay, 
The ripples flash upon a summer sea; 

All blue and full of life and sparkling light, 
Touched by wild breezes from the ocean free. 


Gliding and dipping on its surface, dance 
The snow white sails of many a tiny boat; 
Now here, now there, all aimlessly and gay, 
Like butterflies in June, they seem to float, 


But from the harbor, hid behind the point, 
There moves a vessel gray, her sails all dark, 
Storm-stained and dull, her course direct and 
straight 
Across the bay, beyond the islands’ mark. 


A purpose clear hath he who holds the helm. 


From port to port, with steady flight, she 
tends, 
Alike through summer seas and wintry gales, 
On service bent, until her voyage ends. 


So help us, Lord, to be 
The vessels on life’s sea! 

2 RE 
The near approach of Children’s Day jus- 
tifies giving exceptional space this week to 
methods of entertainment and instruction 
adapted to making the first day of the 
week an occasion of profit and pleasure to 
the young people. The suggestion for the 
older girls and boys embodied in Miss 
Lewis’s article is capable of indefinite ex- 
tension. One mother writes: ‘‘ The latest 
work of my second boy on Sunday after- 
noons is finding a list of Bible verses bear- 
ing upon biology, zodlegy, psychology,” 
ete. Here is a hint for taking advantage 
of a child’s natural tastes and making them 
subserve the interests of his spiritual life 
which other mothers may be glad to follow. 


$$ 


THE OHILDREN’S SUNDAY. 


BY A MOTHER. 


If we want ourchildren to love the Lord’s 
Day we must give up the day to them. 
That means time and trouble and careful 
thought. It means for the father surrender- 
ing his one leisure day to his children. 
But it pays. When rollicking, fun-loving 
boys of six and seven begin on Monday 
morning to count over the days of the week 
to see how soon next Sunday will be bere, 
and gleefully cry out on Friday, ‘only two 
more days,’’ when one will ask, as I heard 
him, ‘‘Is Sunday truly as long as other 
days? It never seems half so long,’’ then 
you realize that it is worth while. 

Make it a day of privilege. For the little 


ones have a shelf of toys and books which. 


are reserved for this day. Help them build 
churches with their newest blocks. Pile up 
their seashore pebbles for Jacob’s pillow 
as you tell them thestory. Give them their 
colored pencils and the nicest paper from your 
own desk. Make Bible texts for them with 
their box of paints. Show them how to 
put together their dissected picture of Jesus 
blessing little children. Show them your 
crystal paper- weight of countless facets, and 
make rainbows for them in the sunshine. 
Let them look through the stereoscope at 
father’s fureign views. Open for them that 
table drawer of mother’s, full of fascinating 
odds and ends dear to a child's fancy.. Let 
the day be full to overflowing of these little 
privileges. 

Begin the day with your children. When 
their laughing voices first wake you strike 
up one of their favorite hymns—the second 
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line will have a full chorus—and from the 
first hour they will remember it is Sunday. 
Have everything sweet and dainty, from the 
fresh linen and new shoes of the nursery 
wardrobe to the bunch of posies on the 
breakfast table. Don’t think it is too ma- 
terial so to arrange your bill of fare as to 
please individually the little people, remem- 
bering what is a favorite dessert with this 
one and how that one likes raisins in his 
brown bread. I never shall forget the look 
on alittle urchin’s face when, on exploring 
the pantry, he discovered some dainty of 
which he was particularly fond, a look 
of perfect ecstasy, as clasping his hands, his 
feelings almost too much for utterance, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Muvver, you always make me 
happy.’’ Rumaging in father’s overcoat 
pockets for the sweetmeats he brought home 
last night for the Sunday luncheon gives a 
pleasant flavor to the afternoon. 

Have the family worship a little more for 
the children—choose a Psalm with which 
they are familiar, sing a hymn that they 
love, make the prayer short and within 
their comprehension, let them all join in 
the Lord’s Prayer. 1 once heard a little 
fellow looking forward to his birthday and, 
anticipating its delights—the gifts and cakes 
and candies—count among them as one of 
the day’s treats, ‘‘and papa will pray for 
me at prayers.”’ Take them to church when 
they are young—I almost think the younger 
the better. I have known active, noisy boys 
taken habitually to the morning service 
when but two years old, and though that 
was the only time in the whole week when 
they were quiet they were quiet there and 
they loved to go. Don’t whisper to them if 
you don’t wish them to talk. Take it for 
granted that they will be still and most 
likely they will. If you are afraid they will 
be restless, while I don’t quite believe in 
carrying playthings to church, it is just as 
well to have their childish fancies in mind 
when you make your own toilet. Put your 
pretty bottle of smelling salts in your 
pocket. Carry a small fan, not too large for 
tiny hands. One restless boy had his atten- 
tion taken up for many a Sunday with the 
golden ridbon of his mother’s bracelet or 
the little pendant chains of her glove but- 
tons as she would quietly lay her hand in 
his lap. No matter if children do go to 
sleep and little heads lean heavily against 
your shoulder. They hear more than you 
know, and I can but think they gain some 
blessing from the sanctuary. At least they 
gain the sense of a church home, and we 
want them to feel at home in their Heav- 
enly Father’s house. Of course one service 
is enough for the little people. 

At home read to them one of their favor- 
ite books, letting them choose. Have a 
large nursery Bible with big print always 
kept on a low table where short arms can 
reach it. You will be surprised to find how 
soon and how much they will enjoy it. 
When they are somewhat familiar with the 
Bible you can exercise your gift for story- 
telling by describing some character whose 
name they are to guess. You will find that 
a favorite entertainment. When the active 
limbs grow restless a walk with father will 
be a treat. When the sbrill voices must 
make a noise go to the piano and lead them 
in a good sing. Hymns are an excellent 
safety valve to let off steam. When the 
dusk begins to gather light your open fire, 
letting the youngest strike the match and 
start the first bright blaze. This is the 
quiet, peaceful time for reciting Bible texts, 
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each in turn, Even the baby can say, ‘‘ God 
is love.”’ 

I have said we must, make it a day of 
privilege, but don’t be afraid when the time 
comes, as it surely will, when you must say 
‘““No’’ to some request. I remember the 
first time my boy asked to do something on 
Sunday which I considered wrong. I felt 
badly. I thought, ‘‘ Now he won’t love the 
day any more.’’ I said, ‘‘ No, dear; I don’t 
think God would like to have you do that 
today.’”’ What do you think my little man 
answered? ‘ Well, then, I don’t want to if 
God doesn’t want me to.’’ I was rebuked 
for my want of faith. I don’t think we 
always give the children credit for what 
they are. We don’t expect enough of them. 
They have a relish for pure gospel teaching, 
A child of seven said to his mother as she 
came into the room where the father and 
children were: ‘‘O, we’ve been having such 
a good time. Papa’s been talking to us 
about God and heaven. I’d rather have 
papa talk to me so than—than—than to 
have lots of candy!’ We all learn with 
sorrow that we can bring our children no 
nearer the Lord than we come ourselves, 
But if we love His day, and use, not only 
prayer and precept, but common sense, tact 
and patience, our children will love it, too. 


HOW SHALL OUR CHILDREN KEEP 
SUNDAY? 


BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


The old-fashioned Sunday has departed 
into the region of reminiscence with the 
stagecoach, the spinning wheel and the 
warming pan. Ifarare specimen of the Pur- 
itan Sabbath be found, some of the same 
picturesque interest attaches to it that lin- 
gers about any piece of ancestral furniture. 
Except in such sparse examples the Sab- 
bath of our grandfathers is as much out 
of date as filial obedience and respect. tor 
age or dignity. The change is not, per- 
haps, altogether for the worse. There were 
some features of the bygone rest day that 
fail to commend it to those who hold the 
Sunday of the New Testament rather than 
the Jewish Sabbath to be the model for 
Christians. 

The pleasant relaxations that in some 
homes mark the observance of the first day 
of the week—the effort to give it a festive air 
by such innocent devices as pretty clothes, 
the best china and favorite dainties, the 
happy circle of parents, children and one 
or two intimate friends, the blessed custom 
of placing a seat at the family board for the 
homeless man or woman who lives in a 
boarding house, or, in the country, the 
woodland or meadow rambles—any or all 
of these sweet and harmless enjoyments 
would have been frowned upon fifty or 
sixty years ago by pious people. 

One admirable trait, however, marked the 
old-time Sabbath. On that day the chil- 
dren, who knew not Sunday school libraries 
and whose religious reading outside of the 
Bible was usually limited to memoirs, com- 
mentaries and similar trifles, were expected 
to devote a goodly portion of the time to 
memorizing hymns, the catechism and, best 
of all, the Psalms and other, portions of the 
Seriptures. The child of today would stand 
aghast at the tasks that were taken as a 
matter of course by his parents and grand- 
parents in their tender years. Eugene Field 
has told in a recent interview of ‘‘ commit- 
ting’’ the book of Acts, and he adds, “I 
would not now exchange for any money 
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the acquaintance with the Bible that was 
drummed into me when I was a boy.” The 
pendulum has now swung to the opposite 
extreme. The Sunday school teacher of to- 
day who, to the shame of parents be it said, 
probably knows more of the children’s reli- 
gious training than ‘any one else, will bear 
witness to the lamentable ignorance of Holy 
Writ discovered by her pupils. For in- 
stance, a child whose father was a deacon 
and her mother the lady superintendent of 
a Sunday school asserted that Judas went 
up to heaven in a flame of fire. Another 
child of godly parents thought Delilah was 
David’s wife, and believed the Sauls of the 
Old and New Testament to be identical. 
These cases may be paralleled by many a 
teacher or observer. 

It would be unjust to lay all the blame 
for the present condition of affairs upon the 
more liberal feeling now prevailing concern- 
ing Sabbath keeping. But in our cities and 
in many country places the term “ home 
Sunday ’”’ is almost a satire. Such a luxury 
is unknown in the families of those who en- 
deavor conscientiously to do what they con- 
sider their duty toward maintaining the 
services of the church. In the Congrega- 
tional church the first service is probably 
the principal one, occurring at half after ten 
or eleven—unless this is preceded by a mis- 
sion Sunday school or a morning prayer 
meeting. The house-mother—who must so 
engineer affairs that the late breakfast de- 
manded on this one day of the week by her 
hard-worked husband may not interfere 
with the church observances of her servants 
or the proper performance of domestic du- 
ties, who myst supervise the toilet of her 
children in the intervals of completing her 
own, and marshal all her flock into the pew 
before the last bell rings—knows well how 
little time or thought she has to bestow 
upon the religious training of her little ones 
during the morning hours. Unless she be 
of an exceptionally even temperament, or 
has herself well in hand, she must consume 
most of her energies in restraining herself 
from the hasty speech, the fretted action, 
that may neutralize the effect of her in- 
structions. 

In most homes the midday dinner—fre- 
quently the chief repast of the week—fol- 
lows hard upon the return from church. 
Long before the process of digestion is com- 
pleted the children, and often both parents, 
must hasten to Sunday school. This may 
or may not be succeeded by a meeting of a 
Society of Christian Endeavor—either junior 
or senior—and when the participants in all 
these exercises are once more at home in 
the late afternoon, unless they are excep- 
tionally robust, they are too weary in mind 
and body to desire anything but utter quiet 
until the early tea, over which they must 
not linger too long lest they be late for the 
evening service. What time is there in 
such a day for the mother to gather the 
children about her, to tell them the dear 
old stories, to sing them the dear old hymns, 
to teach verses from, Bible and hymn-book, 
the formulas of catechism or Scripture les- 
son? The day has been pleasant, probably 
instructive, but there has been in it all a 
sort of excitement or amusement far re- 
moved from the sweet serenity that should 
halo a child’s recollections of Sunday. 

How to apply the remedy? One of the 
Jaity may well hesitate to condemn what 
the clergy approve, openly or tacitly. The 
question seems after all to resolve itself 
into a matter to be settled by the individ- 
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ual, The parents must consider and decide 
for themselves the comparative value to 
their children of a multiplicity of church 
services over the omission of part of these 
and the devotion of the time thus saved 
to home religious training. Always they 
should bear in mind the advisability of 
establishing in childhood the habit of reg- 
ular church attendance. The rule should 
be inflexible that absence from service 
should mean an opportunity gained to be 
devoted to the more intimate consideration 
of all pertaining to the spiritual life. 

I recall a lovely country home where Sun- 
day evening was to both children and elders 
the glory of the week—looked forward to 
through all the prosaic working days that 
preceded it—for then the household gath- 
ered on the broad veranda and, while the 
glow of the sunset dimmed in the western 
sky and in the lake that mirrored it, the 
father and mother led the eager listeners 
through the forty years’ wanderings with 
the Israelites, or traced the struggle of the 
Jews in captivities and returns, or explained 
God’s dealings with His people in the sto- 
ries of the prophets, or, later, put into 
phrases adapted to the childish understand- 
ing the fulfillment of the prophecies in the 
course of the life of sacrifice to its end, and 
its wonderful sequence in the journeyings 
and acts of the apostles. No serial romance 
was ever so thrilling as the narrative thus 
continued from week to week. And when 
the story time was over and all voices joined 
in the hymns that never grew old, the bless- 
ing of the Sabbath settled upon the little 
group and consecrated the hour forever as a 
sweet and sanctifying remembrance. 

- _>_ 


FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS. 


BY GERTRUDE LEWIS. 





There is one personal experience I would 
like to offer for young people in the gram- 
mar and high schools who are getting to 
have ideas of theirown. It is such a puzzle 
to know what suitable and interesting occu- 
pation they can have on Sundays. 

Our American poets, especially Longfel- 
low, are rich in Scriptural allusions, I once 
spent a profitable day reading The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish, searching out these 
references and seeing how closely the poet 
has followed the text. When one reads 
how John Alden enters Priscilla’s home and 
hears her 


Singing the hundredth Psalm, the grand old Puritan 
anthem, 


who could help turning to his Bible and 
feeling impressed with the spirit that could 
make that Psalm of rejoicing peculiar to 
the oppressed Pilgrims? 

Then the description of the sunset, which 
forever links its beauty with that of the 
holy eity, the New Jerusalem: 

Slowly as out of the heavens with apocalyptical splen- 
Sank the City of God, in the vision of John the apos- 


tle 
So with its cloudy walls of chrysolite, jaspar and 
sapphire 


Sank the broad, red sun, and over its turrets up- 
lifted 


Glimmered the golden reed of the angel who meas- 
ured the city. 


Farther on I compared the beautiful para- 
phrase of the last chapter of Proverbs with 
our English version. Would that more of 
our modern girls deserved such praise as 
this! 

Ever of her he thought when he read in his Bible on 


sunday, 

Praise of the virtuous woman as she is described in 
Proverbs, 

How the heart of her husband doth safely trust in 
ber always, 

How all the days of her life she will do him good and 
not evil, 
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How she seeketh the wool and the flax and worketh 
with gladness, 

How she layeth her hand to the spindle and holdeth 
the distaff, 

How she is not afraid of the snow for herself or her 
household, 

Knowing her bousehold are clothed with the scarlet 
cloth of her weaving. 





These are but a few examples of the 
many gems I found that day. It is fasci- 
nating work’ and capable of almost in- 
definite extension. What could be more 
interesting than to trace through the Bib- 
lical pages the history of some place as it 
is given by a brief item here and there? 
This would be a connecting link to associ- 
ate in the mind a long chain of dissimilar 
events. Take Mount Moriah, for instance. 
Begin with Abraham’s sacrifice there; go 
on to the time when the angel’s hand was 
stayed at the threshing-floor of Araunah, 
the Jebusite; then to the glories of Solo- 
mon’s temple, the history of which appears 
even in the time of the apostles. Enough 
interesting accounts might be given of these 
different things and enough lessons drawn 
from them to take up the whole afternoon. 

The games or different ways by which 
children may be induced to learn and re- 
member Bible verses are almost endless, I 
have frequently played at ‘‘ capping verses"’ 
out of secular poetry and see no reason why 
it shouldn’t be done from the Bible. The 
first one in the group repeats any verse 
that comes to mind—perhaps, ‘“ Trust ye in 
the Lord forever, for in the Lord Jehovah 
is everlasting strength,.’”’ The next givesa 
verse beginning with the last letter of the 
first. In this case it is ‘‘h,’’ and so on as 
long as the interest of the family circle can 
be kept up. I remember vividly the day I 
spent in making an acrostie of my name 
from Bible verses. Readers of Pansy will 
know that I was simply following the ex- 
ample of her hero, ‘‘ Tip.” It took quite a 
search, but the acrostic as finally finished is 
kept among my choice treasures, 

It would not be profitless for the parents, 
also, to learn and recite their verses with 
the children, both for the comfort and 
strength derived therefrom and the exam- 
ple it would be to the little ones. It is so 
much better to say, ‘‘ We will all do so and 
80,”’ instead of, ‘‘ You children ought to do 
so and so.’’ 





SUNDAY AFTERNOONS WITH LITTLE 
POLKS. 


BY FRANCES M. BLATCHFORD. 





A never failing source of pleasure is the 
Bible scrap-book. The materials needed 
are a good-sized scrap-book, a pile of illus- 
trated magazines or papers, two copies of a 
large print unbound Bible, which can read- 
ily be obtained of the publishers, and a con- 
cordance, which the oldest among the chil- 
dren can use. The pictures will at once 
suggest something from the Bible, for the 
snow, the raip, all the processes of hus- 
bandry, the different scenes of family life, 
ships and storms at sea, battle scenes—in- 
deed, human life in its varied aspects and 
the beauties and terrors of nature are all 
touched upon in the Bible. In a short time 
the children are made familiar in an accu- 
rate and yet pictorial way with the richness 
of the Bible. They then cut out the verse 
describing the picture and paste it under- 
neath. 

Another successful occupation is the mak- 
ing of Bible clocks. With a string and a 
pencil the smallest of all can draw his circle 
on a piece of brown paper which makes the 
dial. With a little help the concentric rings 
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can be evenly measured off to indicate the 
hours and the Roman numerals printed in. 
Since the clocks of twenty-four hours have 
been introduced into Italy and elsewhere, it 
might prolong the pleasure to manufacture 
a clock after this pattern. The hands 
should next be cut out and fastened in the 
center in such a way that they may easily 
turn. Then comes the fitting in of verses, 
so that each printed verse shall have the 
same number of words in it as the hour 
under which it stands. By choosing differ- 
ent verses for each clock, the work of selec- 
tion awakens each time a fresh interest. 
Last of all the clock is pasted on a card- 
board and ready to hang up. 

Although the Pilgrim’s Progress is the 
most beloved of Sunday books, still the in- 
terest in it may be increased by each child 
having his own illustrated copy and not 
looking ahead at the pictures until they are 
described. If there are several editions the 
reading becomes a never-ending surprise, as 
picture after picture is disclosed and handed 
about. 

‘‘Having church,’’ as the children say, 
seems always to interest a little group and to 
develop the sweetest characteristics. Each 
one may take some part in this simple home 
service, from reading verses from the Bible 
and selecting the songs, to taking the part 
of usher and seating the elder members of 
the family and passing the contribution 
box. The latter may be made a personal 
and sacred part of the service by encourag- 
ing the children to earn their own money 
for it, and by making the object some needy 
family or individual whom they know, or 
some distant object with which they have 
been made familiar. The ‘baby’ of the 
group can be bell-ringer, and announce to 
the others when it is time to begin. 

For the youngest children, who can nei- 
ther read nor write, a Noah’s ark, kept just 
for Sunday use, has proved a real help. 
Hours are’so happily passed in building a 
suitable ark for Noah, and arranging the 
animals two by two in a long procession, 
A week is so long a time with such little 
people that by the following Sunday all 
seems new, with just enough familiarity to 
make Noah’s ark an anticipated joy. 

There is such a sacred mystery in the 
unfolding mind and heart of a child, and 
‘“‘their angels’? whisper to them messages 
which we may not hear! It was at a tea 
table one Sunday evening, when verses were 
being repeated around in turn after the 
blessing was asked, The father, knowing 
his three-year-old son was specially inter- 
ested in animals, chose the verse, ‘The 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
have nests, but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay His head.’”’ The father was 
not disappointed in awakening a special 
interest, for there sat the little fellow, his 
chin resting in his hands and his large 
blue eyes looking up wonderingly. But the 
baby’s questions when they came changed 
the wonder from his glowing eyes into the 
hearts of those who listened. ‘‘ Papa,’’ he 


asked, ‘‘did He not have any pillow?” 
‘““No.’”’ “Then,” after a pause and a deep 


sigh, ‘then, papa, He must go up to God 
for His rest.’ The boy was neither pre- 
cocious nor delicate, but full of life and 
fun, but seeds of divine thoughts had been 
patiently planted in his tender little heart. 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth; 
so is every one that is born of the Spirit.’’ 
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SUNDAY OOCOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Materials: Circles of paper, clock face and 
map of the United States showing its compara- 
tive size (see May 17). This simple device of 
the clock makes children eagerly interested 
in “dry facts,’’ and they do not soon tire of it 
either. The clock verses in Rally Exercise 
No. 3 (see May 17) may also be used. 

Star Exercise: Eight stars for each child, 
preferably two of blue, two of white and four 
of red cardboard, though white paper may be 
used for all. Older children can make the 
stars themselves and little ones can cut them 
out after mamma has outlined them. If the 
children can write, let them fill out the stars. 
If not, let them make at least the initial let- 
ters on the stars, even baby, whose hand must 
be guided. 

To make the stars take some circular house- 
hold article (cover of tin pail, plate, etc.) 
which is fifteen or twenty or twenty-five 
inches around. Lay it on the paper or card- 
board and draw a circle around it. Divide it 
into five equal parts by the tape measure, in- 
dicating the parts by dots. Connect the dots 
by lines and a five pointed star is ready to be 
cut out. 

On one point of each star make a cross and 
write the motto of the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, ‘Our Land for Christ.’?> Use colored ink 
or pencil for this and also for the letters, 
C. H.M.S., which are to be written on the 
points of the stars, a letter on each point. In 
the center of each red star write, ‘‘ Dangers.’ 
On each white one write, ‘The Way.” On 
the blue ones write, ‘‘ Workers.” 

Each line below gives the words to be writ- 
ten on one point of each of the respective 
stars. On the fifth point of each-is the cross 
and motto (see above). 

Red or ‘‘ danger”’ stars. 
Communities (1,200) in our land never have 
Heard the 
Message of 
Salvation. 

Count the saloons in mining and lumber 
districts ; 

Hiundreds and hundreds abound; 

Mark the churches; 

Scarcely any are found. 





Children by hundreds, 
Hearing God’s holy name 
Mentioned only in oaths; 
Save these “ little ones,’’ or we are to blame. 
Coming! Convicts from other countries, 
Hundreds of them and 
Millions of ignorant people; 
Suave America to save the world. 
Blue stars, or the *‘ workers.”’ 


Commander-in-chief, 

Howard, Gen. O. O. 

Money—send it to 8S. B. Howland, Bible 
House, N.Y. 

Sixty-eight years—the age of the C.H. M.S. 

Children may 

Help by their 

Mite box 

Savings. 

White stars, or ‘‘ the way.” 

Christianity for these 

Hordes of foreigners. 

Millions for missions; only thus can we 
truly be > 

Sweet land of liberty. 

se of good Courage 

All ye that Hope in the Lord; 

He hath showed Mlarvelous kindness, 

He shall Strengthen your heart. 

Have the children read aloud what they 
have written on the stars. Explain that red 
is the danger signal on railroads and also that 
a red flag is for danger in battle. Speak of 
the red flag of the anarchists—people who 
want our country to be ruled without God. 
Tell the children that “blue means true”; 


* Copyrighted. 
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blue stars in the flag, blue uniforms of sol- 
diers, blue sky of the heavens. Tell them of 
the Boys and Girls Home Missionary Army 
(see Rally Exercises). If all the boys and 
girls of our Congregational churches would 
be ‘‘true blue” soldiers in this cause, and 
work and save and give and pray, it would 
help wonderfully. 

(Concluded next week.) 

———————  ————— 


The six-year-old daughter of a family living 
in the suburbs returned home the other day 
from accompanying her father to the train in 
a high state of excitement. To her mother’s 
inquiries she answered, “I met a man you 
don’t know, papa don’t know, just me. He 
said, ‘Good morning, Miss N ,’ but,” with in- 
dignation, ‘‘ he didn’t shake his hat at me!” 


ee 


A four-year-old daughter uf one of the 
Syrian missionaries stood gazing at the moon 
in the early evening. Presently she said, 
‘Mamma, Jesus is up in the moon, for, you 
know, ‘the light of the world is Jesus.’” 





"2s your cake gets dry, 
change your baking powder. 
Use Cleveland’s, then it will 
keep its freshness and flavor. 





A rounded teaspoonful of 
Cleveland’s baking powder 
does better work than a 
heaping one of others. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co.,New York, 
Successor to Cleveland Brothers, 
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CONVERSATION OORNER. 


UR dear friend, the Despotic 
Foreman, had scarcely got 
our last week’s article about 
cats and children and col- 

lectors set up when this 
note came: 
Hoosick Farts, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I saw in 
the Congregationalist about 
el, 9 stamps being sent to 
some hospital. Idon’t recall 
where, and as the paper is 
beyond the Rockies, I will 
forward them to “ The Cor- 
ner.” Sincerely, ‘‘e. e.” 


What or whom that “‘e. e.’’ is quoted from 
I cannot guess—that will be another ‘ liter- 
ary conundrum.’”’ When I was a boy it 
used to be a stock joke with us clerks that 
the ‘‘ E, E.”’ we always put at the bottom of 
bills meant ‘Errors Ezpected.’’ In edito- 
rial eyes it is always an egregious error to 
send an anonymous letter, but as the 
object of this message is so good I will let 
it be an “error excepted!’’ The stamps 
were received and placed in the corner of 
the Corner with several other packages 
brought or sent by children. One little 
girl brought two little scrap-books of pic- 
tures, which I feel sure she had cut out and 
pasted in herself. A lady whom I met on 
the street the other day said she had several 
thousands more of canceled stamps, con- 
tributed, I believe, by the members of some 
children’s society. When I get a bushel I 
shall forward them to the Superintendent of 
Hospital Cottages for Children, Baldwinville, 
Mass., to which address Cornerers can mail 
their contributions direct. 

WaALnut Hit, Mass. 


Mr. Martin: ‘‘Gems of rich luster and of 
countless cost,’’ inquired for in the Corner of 
May 3, can be found in ‘‘ A Hebrew Tale,’ by 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. If the ‘‘ Corner grand- 
mother”? desires the whole poem and will 
send her address to me, she shall have a copy. 

F. F. 


It is curious that this next letter in my 
pile should follow the other in alphabetical 
order—‘‘e, e.”? and F. F.! (The latter is 
not, however, anonymous.) An old friend 
of mine used to close his letters by putting 
‘““f, f. f.” before his name. Can any of you 
Latin scholars tell what the letters stand 
for? Druggists use asimilar abbreviation— 
‘* ffff,”’? or ‘*4f,’’ in connection with spirits 
of ammonia. When you think you have 
found out what that means take a good 
sniff of the rea] thing, and then you will 
know! Iam glad this grandmother’s ques- 
tion, as well as the other’s, is answered—it 
had been waiting in the Corner drawer for 
months, 

The next letter is not signed G. G., but it 
has to do with a beautiful ‘‘ Hebrew tale”: 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Last fall the ‘ children’s 
evangelist’ preached in our church and re- 
peated during his sermon the verses, ‘‘ Christ 
and the Little Ones.’’ Tears filled my eyes as 
I listened to the familiar lines, for often had I 
heard my mother repeat them when I was a 
child at home. I immediately wrote to her at 
Awherst, Mass., for them. Can they not be 
printed? We have wandered far from the Old 
Bay State and Plymouth Rock, but my “ Rose 
Standish ’’—as she has a right to be, for she 
was born in Massachusetts and our line of 
descent is direct from Miles Standish—wrote 
you a few years ago from Toledo, O., which 
you will not be likely to remember. Next 
year Atlanta expects to hold a great ‘* Expo- 
sition,” and we shall expect Mr. Martin and 
many ‘Cornerers to attend, and shall give them 
all a hearty welcome. Mrs. D. 


Thanks—perhaps we wil] come; I should 
like very much to visit ‘‘Sherman’s city”’ 
once more. Are you to have the Ferris 
Wheel there? But I do remember Rose's 
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letter from Toledo, and when in that city 
last fall, on the way to the great exposition, 
I tried to find her; perhaps that was the 
reason why I failed—she was living in At- 
lanta! I had a letter a few weeks ago about 
another Rose Standish, a little girl “‘ with a 
bright face and long curls,’’ living much 
nearer the old Standish home, and with 
this comment: ‘ It will interest the Corner- 
ers to know that the lineage of Myles Stand- 
ish is not yet extinct.” It will interest our 
old Captain Myles, who doubtless keeps 
track of all his relations! It is my belief, 
however, that, so far from those old Pilgrim 
families being extinct, a small army might 
be raised from the people I have met who 
are descendants of John Alden and Myles 
Standish—certainly if Peregrine White's 
race were added! 
Now as to those “ familiar lines ’’: 


“The Master bas come over Jordan,” 
Said Hannah, the mother, one day; 
“ He is healing the people who throng Him 
With a touch of His finger, they say. 
And so I shall carry the children, 
oe Rachel and Samuel and John, 
I shall carry the baby Esther, 
For the Lord to look upon.’ 


The tears come to my eyes, too, for I re- 
member well the gentle woman who wrote 
them. She was a teacher in the Sunday 
school of my boyhood home, and her good 
mother, to whom she inscribes one of her 
little poems, was my own first teacher there. 
The lines may be found in ‘‘ Star Flowers,”’ 
the collected poems of Mrs. Urania Locke 
Bailey (Putnam’s Sons, New York). The 
next poem in this collection is the still more 
familiar hymn, ‘‘The mistakes of my life 
are many.’”’ The writer has long since 
‘walked through the gate of day,’”’ but the 
verses she made and the influence of her 
winsome character—to me only the memory 
of a far-away boyhood—still live to comfort 
and bless others. 

The little poem inquired for has been 
published many times in the papers—I think 
more than once in the Congregationalist— 
and in some juvenile collections. 1 find it 
in one book over the appropriate nom de 
plume of “ Julia Gill.” That blessed mis- 
sionary, Dr. William Goodell, once wrote to 
Dr. Prime from Turkey asking that a tune 
might be made ‘ for that beautiful hymn,”’ 
one which might be ‘‘ sung in every land by 
every tongue, not only till the beginning of 
the millennium, but straight through to the 
very end of it!’’ Some of you doubtless 
know whether the tune was written. 

I am reminded just here of the wish, ex- 
pressed by a gentleman from a neighboring 
city who called on me a while ago, that some- 
thing might be said about children joining 
the church. This hymn says it! The Mas- 
ter, who blessed the little children and loved 
the young man and longed to have all truly 
good and truly happy, when He dwelt 
among men, has the same interest in them 
now. Why, then, should not children and 
youth gladly call Him Lord and Master? 
That is what it is, as 1 understand it, to 
‘“*join the church.”’ I am sure that has 
often been misunderstood. It has been 
thought of as a very solemn and awful duty, 
the doing of which would take away some 
of our privileges and pleasures. O no, it 
takes away nothing but what is wrong. If 
we would like to be scholars of this Teacher 
and learn of Him, and have help from Him 
to live rightly, why not join the company of 
His disciples and call Him ‘‘ Jesus, Mas- 
ter’’? That may be a good thing to think 
of on ‘‘ Children’s Day.” 


Mv. Mate) 
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THE ONLY PERFECT 


Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


Detroit, Mich, 
Gentlemen:—The Michigan Churchman, @ 


weekly religious paper here, would like to 
advertise your Mellin’s Food. We know it 
from experience, and have the handsomest 
baby in Michigan, raised on Mellin’s Food, 
Rev. G. Mort WILLIAMS, 
Wilmington, Del. 
Gentlemen:—I have used your Mellin’s 
Food for my baby since weaning him, ana it 
has given me great satisfaction, 
Mrs. F. L. GILPIn, 
SEND for our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants ” maile 
e to any address, 


Doliber- Goodale Co., Boston, Mass, 
ee 
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3 Wire CAT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak fm- 
proved High Arm Singersewing machine 
3 i inely tinished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
j and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 

i] Bis Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylia- 
ho der Shuttle, Self-Setting "Needle and a com iplete 
set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 

80 Day’s Trial, No money required in advance. 

15,000 now in use. World’s Fair Meda} awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save deasler’s and agent’s profits 
EE Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large f-ve 
catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s . air 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 17. Prov, 23: 29-35. 
THE WOES OF THE DRUNKARD. 
BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


This passage has been selected for a Sunday 
school lesson oftener than any other in the 
Old Testament, because it is the one vivid 
picture in the Bible of drunkenness, its cause 
and effects. It contains no features which in- 
spire or attract. It is valuable simply as a 
warning. I do not believe it is wise to repeat 
often to young children descriptions of drunk- 
ards or to represent the details of this vice. 

Yet drunkenness is a sin which curses all 
nations, and its terrible effects are’more pa- 
tent in our own country than those of any 
other sin. The tragedies of drunkenness con- 
stantly pass under review. They occupy large 
space in our daily papers. They disturb the 
neighborhoods and often work untold miser- 
ies in the families in which large numbers of 
the children of our Sunday schools live. 
From these same children the miserable ranks 
of drunkards are in considerable measure re- 
cruited. The warning against the insidious 
and soul-destroying temptation cannot be 
made too strong. If we follow the text of this 
lesson we find: 

1. The drunkard described [vs. 29, 30]. Here 
is the too familiar picture—the quarrelsome, 
complaining, braised, blear-eyed wretch. His 
confused mind, unsteady walk and repulsive 
body show plainly what strong drink has done. 
This is what comes to the man who tarries 
long at the wine and who goes to seek out 
mixed wine. The Greek translation renders 
this last verse, “those who hunt out where 
carousals are taking place.””’ The common 
resorts of drunkards are liquor saloons, and 
these are the sources of more misery, wicked- 
ness and crime than any other institutions in 
America. 

2. The way drunkards are made [vs. 31, 32]. 
Tuey begin their downward career by being 
fascinated with wine. Its color, its taste, its 
associations, the exhilaration of its effects 
come to be objects of increasing desire. They 
enjoy it. By and by its pleasurable effects 
come to be mingled with less and less agree- 
able experiences, as the reaction from un- 
healthy excitement brings physical pain and 
weakness, and the consciousness of having 
been mastered by appetite brings mental 
shame and distress. Gradually the power of 
self-control is lost, pleasurable experiences 
from the effects of drinking give way to fever- 
ish craving for more and to hopelessness, and 

At the last it biteth like a serpent, 
And stingeth like a basilisk. 

Perhaps the consciousness of self-ruin has 
never been more vividly described than by 
Charles Lamb in his Confessions of a Drunk- 
ard. He says: 

Could the youth, to whom the flavor of his 
first wine is delicious as the opening scenes of 
life or the entering upon some newly-discov- 
ered paradise, look into my desolation, and be 
made to understand what a dreary thing it is 
when a man shall feel himself going down a 
precipice with open eyes and a passive will, 
to see his destruction and have no power to 
stop it, and yet to feel it all the way emanatin 
from himself, to perceive all goodness caigeied 
out of him, and yet not be able to forget a 
time when it was otherwise, to bear about the 
piteous spectacle of his own self-ruin; could 
he see my fevered eye, feverish with last 
night’s drinking, and feverishly looking for- 
ward for this night’s repetition of the folly, 
could he feel the body of the death out of 
which I ery hourly with feebler outery to be 
delivered, it were enough to make him dash 
the sparkling beverage to the earth in all the 
cg of bis mantling temptation, to make 

im clasp his teeth. 

3. The physical and moral wreck of drunkards 
(vs. 33-35]. Their visionis perverted. ‘Thine 
eyes shall behold strange things.’’ Their af- 
fections are demoralized ‘‘ Thine heart shall 
utter froward things.’’ They are unconscious 
of danger while least able to protect them- 
selves. They are insensible to the physical, 
mental and moral injuries they have inflicted 
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on themselves, and are controlled by the one 
absorbing passion to plunge deeper into dis- 
grace, to complete the work of self-destruc- 
tion. “I will seek it yet again.” 

But this picture of drunkenness is incom- 
plete, at any rate for our time. It shows us 
the effect of drinking on the drunkard him- 
self. That, terrible as it is, might almost be 
said to be the least of the evils of this vice. 
The effect on families, on society, on the body 
politic—the demoralizing influence of liquor 
drinking on all the relations between man 
and man—far surpass the ruin of the drunk- 
ards themselves. What Mr. Gladstone said 
two years ago of England is quite as applica- 
ble to America: 

Let us all carry with us, deeply stamped 
upon vur hearts and minds, a sense of shame 
for the great plague of drunkenness, which 
goes through the land sappipg and under- 
mining character, breaking up the peace of 
families, choosing for its victims, not the men 
or the women originally the worst, but per- 
sons of strong social susceptibility and open, 
in special respects, to temptation. This great 
plague and curse, let us remember, is a na- 
tional curse, calamity and scandal. 

It is, then, a fitting conclusion to this lesson 
for us to consider: 

4. What we should do to suppress intemper- 
ance. This practical, vital question cannot be 
answered hy Bible study only. We must 
study deeply the conditions of American soci- 
ety and find in these conditions the remedy 
for the evils of intemperance and how to apply 
it successfully. At the outset we may as well 
set down as axioms these things: 

First, merely to denounce liquor drinking 
will not destroy drunkenness. 

Second, we shall not destroy the evil merely 
by refraining from the use of liquor ourselves. 

Third, we shall not accomplish our purpose 
by declaring that the use of alcoholic drink is 
asin. The Bible does not say this. The ma- 
jority of those who profess to be servants of 
Christ do not believe this to be true, or, if 
they do, they do not act on this belief. If it is 
true it is to be proved, not by appeals to the 
Bible or to conscience, but by the study of the 
effects of alcohol on the human system. 

Fourth, the only way to conquer this great 
evil is through thorough understanding of its 
working, practical measures to lessen it and 
meeting it on its own ground. 

The question of intemperance is not only 
individual, not only moral, it is social and 
political. Intemperance has its roots running 
through the whole social fabric. The passion 
for gain and the passion for drink are allied 
with the passion for power. The outcome of 
this alliance is the saloon power in politics. 
It mostly controls our great cities. It is a 
prominent factor in State and national gov- 
ernments. It is the most dangerous enemy 
of society. One who has deeply studied this 
matter puts the results of his study into a 
statement which no one will deny. He says: 

Ballots in the hands of drunkards who have 
the balance of power in many precincts turn 
our elections often into a farce, sometimes into 
a tragedy. The average drunkard will sell his 
vote; the average saloon keeper will buy it; 
the average politician will buy both. 

Let our young men and wumen understand 
that the passions for gambling, for lust and 
for political power—the mightiest baser pas- 
sions of human nature—are allied to the liquor 
saloon; that this alliance is the inheritance of 
ages ; that it has never yet been wholly broken 
up in any country ; that it is strongest in gov- 
ernments like ours where the people rule, and 
that in this country the alliance is strength- 
ened by the annual immigration of vast igno- 
rant armies from nations where they could 
take little or no part in government, 

To meet these conditions by mere reiter- 
ations of abstract principles would be idle play 
if it did not include the sight of the constant 
operation of these vicious influences destroy- 
ing character and undermining government. 
The imperative necessity is to find some prac- 
tical method for breaking down the power of 
the liquor saloon and banishing its presence. 
We must encourage the researches of ex- 
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perts. We must become familiar with the 
working of experiments to this end in other 
countries. We must actively support meas- 
ures which promise to have effect in abating 
this evil; and we must remember that the 
campaign is to be a long one, in which all the 
forces in favor of temperance will need to 
unite. 

One method of breaking the alliance between 
the passion for gain and the passion for drink 
is known as the Norwegian system of regu- 
lating the liquor traffic. After a trial of 
twenty years it appears to have attained an 
encouraging measure of success in Norway 
and Sweden. Efforts are being made to adapt 
this method to our country and to introduce 
it as an experiment. Adult Sunday school 
and Bible classes may profitably study it. 
Copies of a catechism describing it may be had 
by applying, with stamp, to J. G. Thorp, Jr, 
89 State Street, Boston. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


As this lesson occurs upon the date of one 
of the great events in the history of our 
country, it may be well to combine a lesson 
on temperance and one on patriotism. Call 
attention te the date of the lesson and tell the 
story of Bunker Hill and the brave men of 
long ago. Find in some paper, or some history, 
a picture of a minute-man and tell why the 
name was taken. Speak of the brave hearts 
and the love of country which led these men, 
unused to war, away from their homes and 
their fields to drive the foe from the land. 
Build a high monument, or show a picture of 
Bunker Hill Monument. Speak of it as a 
continual reminder of the lives and deeds of 
the men who gave us our homes and our 
country. 

Show the flag used at Bunker Hill (see some 
United States history) and then our own flag. 
Let the children sing: 

There are many ses (2 in many lands, 
There are flags of many hue; 
But there is no flag however grand 
Like our own red, white and blue. 
Draw on the board, or pin there, the flag, 
and write over it, Our country’s flag. Let the 
children repeat, as in the day schools when 
the flag is saluted: ‘“‘I give my heart and my 
hand to my country and my country’s flag.”’ 
What can boys and girls do for the country 
and the country’s flag? What did the brave 
men of long agodo? They drove out the foe 
from the land. Are there any foes in our 
land today ? 

The men at Bunker Hill wished to be free. 
They wished their children and those who 
came after them to be free. There are some 
foes in our land now that would make people 
slaves, and the very worst kind of slaves, too. 
I will show you some of these. Cut from 
paper three or four wineglasses and a de- 
eanter. Show how habit may enslave a man 
and speak of the foe hidden in the wineglass. 
It makes a man a slave because sometimes 
he cannot stop when he wishes to. He does 
not know when he looks upon the red wine 
that a foe is there ready to bind him with its 
power. How can boys and girls drive out 
this foe? Let the class repeat: ‘“ Look net 
thou upon the wine when it is red.’ When 
every man is a free man, then our country 
will be indeed free. A free man should have 
a clear brain, a strong hand and a firm will, 
that makes him able to see and do the right. 
Such men are the heroes today. These lines 
may be used in closing: 


We’re only little children now, 
And yet we wish to be 

The men and women who shall make 
Our country ever free. 


And so we'll xeep our own hearts true, 
Our hands both sure and strong, 

To carry high the flag of the free, 
To fight against the wrong! 





THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, June 10-16. Importance of Christian- 
izing Our Own Country. Deut. 4: 32-40; 
Ps. 67. 
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Peculiar favor shown us. God’s design through 
America to save the world. What should American 
Christianity stand for? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 





Y. P. & 0. E. 
PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 

Topic, Tune 17-23. Temperance in All Things. 
Prov. 21: 15-30. 

Excess in one direction is apt to be accom- 
panied by excess in others. The man who 
drinks freely is quite likely to be inordinately 
fond of tobacco. The boy habitually disobe- 
dient to his parents is often cruel to animals. 
The girl given to dress and a round of frivo- 
lous pleasures is vain and selfish. Of course 
there are exceptions, and temperament and 
taste come in as modifying factors, but as a 
rule it is safe to say that weakness breeds 
weakness. Man isso much of a unit that one 
cannot give free rein to a single passion with- 
out endangering the whole structure of his 
manhood. Virtues count for more when they 
can be marsbaled together. A gap in the 
line here or a break there may let in the foe 
into the very citadel of the life, and ere long 
he will corrupt and contaminate the entire 
nature. Perhaps this is why James said that 
he who stumbled in one point of the law was 
guilty of all. So it will not do for a man to 
excuse one fault by pointing to all his good 
qualities—to say, ‘‘ Well, IT own I am not 
always quite square in business, but I am 
exceptionally kind to my wife and children.”’ 
Let him persist in his crookedness in business 
relations, and the chances are that he will 
grow obtuse and untrustworthy in other de- 
partments and regions of his life. 

Moreover, no one deserves credit for tem- 
perance in those things in which it is perfectly 
easy to be self-controlled. He who dislikes 
the taste of liquor ought not to boast over his 
pledge and his white ribbon. But if he is 
inclined to be intemperate in speech, harsh in 
his judgment of others, those are the faults 
on which he should declare war and not call 
himself a temperance man until he has mas- 
tered them, Christianity summons us to turn 
around at the point where it is hardest to 
right about face. *‘‘ Let him that stole steal 
no more,” enjoins the apostle. ‘‘ Extort no 
more than that which is appoited you,” said 
John the Baptist to the publicans seeking his 
advice, while to the soldiers he said, ‘‘Do 
violence to no man.”’ Our religion, further- 
more, sims at the untfication of the man, the 
co-ordination of all his powers, or, to put the 
truth in simpler language, Christ wants well- 
rounded, properly-balanced servants. What 
do we admire more in His wonderful charac- 
ter than its exquisite poise, the way in which 
He held in check and used all the forces of 
His rich nature. Christianity comes not to 
crucify, but to glorify and transform our natu- 
ral endowwents, to bring them all under the 
sway of a great central purpose. Only as we 
keep this thought in view and strive to realize 
it in hfe shall we be approaching the Bible 
standard of temperance. 

Porallel verses; Gen. 25: 32, 33; Prov. 16: 
32; Eccles.7: 8; Matt.5:3; Eph.3: 16; James 
1: 19; 2 Peter 1: 6; 1 Cor. 9: 25; Phil. 4: 5. 


BOSTON SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION. 


About the usual number of members and 
guests observed ladies’ night at the fifteenth 
annual June festival in Berkeley Temple last 
Monday evening. President Shumway pre- 
sented an excellent program of after-dinner 
speakers, who gave valuable suggestions on 
Sunday school work, intermixed with a good 
deal of pleasantry. Notable among the speak- 
ers were two of the newer pastors in Boston, 
Rev. Messrs. U. L. Morgan and U. H. Beale. 
The otoers who spoke are Mr. H. M. Moore 
and Rev Messrs.G. M. Boynton and J. L. Hill. 

The address of the evening.by Rev. J. J. 
Lansing was on The Emebasis'on Moral Duty 
in Sunday School Teaching. We forget, he 
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said, to teach sufficiently the moral duty of 
man to man—the definite line of conduct 
laid down in the Word of God. While we 
are improving our forms of worship we 
should think more of the rectitude of con- 
duct, for where worship is the predominant 
idea the morals are generally of the lowest 
order. Weneed moreof religion, but a knowl- 
edge of what ought to be done should be pre- 
eminent. 

One of the enjoyable features was the sing- 
ing of the Beacon Quartet at various times 
throughout the evening. The failure of the 
governor to be present was not the fault of 
the executive committee and occasioned keen 
disappointment. 

Se IEEOTE SS! Orn ene 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


The Michigan Christian Advocate deprecates 
the growth of ecclesiasticism in the Methodist 
Church: ‘‘ Whether we are a company of re- 
vivalists has with many already become a 
question of less importance than whether we 
are a great church, whether our episcopacy is 
an order or an oftice, whether our ministers 
are as cultured as those of other denomina- 
tions, and whether our societies are as strong 
financially, sovially and numerically as those 
of other churches. In our general conference 
sessions the absorbing questions seem to be, 
not how we can best promote the spirituality 
of our people and the efficiency of our minis- 
ters, but whether a godly woman shall ever be 
permitted to advise with us in legislation, 
whether the lay delegates shall be numeri- 
cally equal to the ministers, whether a partic- 
ular paragraph of discipline is constitutional 
or statutory, and all that. We waste hours 
and days in discussing a little rule of the gen- 
eral conference, and leave smal! time for mak- 
ing important rules and regulations for the 
church. Paltry ecclesiastical affairs ofien oc- 
cupy more attention than religious concerns.” 

The one theme of the Presbyterian papers 
is naturally the General Assembly, and since 
most of them are conservative comment is 
generally favorable to the action upon both 
the Smith case and the relation of the semina- 
ries to the church. On this latter point, how- 
ever, the Presbyterian Messenger, the more 
liberal organ recently started in Pittsburg, 
says: ‘‘ The real questions as to the wisdom of 
the action seem to be, first, whether it is in- 
tended to bring any pressure to bear by sug- 
gesting that the seminary that refuses to 
accept these suggestions shall be regarded as 
in antagonism with the assembly; second, 
whether the proposed plan for closer uaion is 
designed to give the assembly power to inter- 
fere with any one connected with the semina- 
ries except by judicial process. If either of 
these questions can be answered in the affirm- 
ative the action 1s to be deplored. If the first 
question is answered in the affirmative, it is 
to be deplored by all who love peace, for we 
cannot conceive of a surer way of stirring up 
strife than for this committee to come to a 
semivary and say, ‘If you decline this sug- 
gestion you will be under suspicion of re- 
bellion against the assembly.’ If the second 
question is answered in the affirmative it is to 
be deplored by every one who has any rever- 
ence for the constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church as it has been interpreted by its ablest 
men and its General Assemblies for more 
than a hundred years, by every one who has 
an interest in sound scholarship,and by every 
one who believes that a man should be tried 
by regular process before he is convicted, sen- 
tenced and executed.” 

The Evang: list is outspoken in its condem- 
nation of the assembly’s treatment of Pro- 
fessor Smith. ‘‘ Knowing as we do, from per- 
sonal acquaintance, the scholars of Great 
Britain, we are sure that the condemnation 
of Professor Smith will give a shock to all 
the wen of learning and of piety whose opin- 
ions we most value. They will look upon it 
asa sign that America, the freest of nations 
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politically, has not yet attained the priceless 
blessing of liberty in the study of the Word 
of God. Were it possible to submit the case 
to an ecumenical council composed of the 
most eminent Biblical scholars of all coun- 
tries, the decision at Saratoga would be over- 
whelmingly reversed; to use an American 
phrase, it would be nowhere!” 

On the other band, the Mid-Continent says: 
“ We fear our ‘liberal wing’ brethren and the 
‘ progressive element,’ as the phrases go, are 
thinking the Presbyterian world is sadly out 
of joint just now and going to the ‘ bow-wows.” 
The sentiment of four assemblies in succes- 
sion has been overwhelmingly conservative 
avd in the line of its historic faith and atti- 
tude. All this, of course, some elements in 
the church will regard as a strange delusion, 
but alas, alas! it seems ‘My people love to 
haveitso.’’”’ And the New York Observer says: 
“A large number of the commissioners had 
informed themselves very fully on the points 
at issue before reaching Saratoga and heard 
no convincing arguments while there in favor 
of Dr. Smith’s attitude. They saw no reason 
for believing that he was right and the whole 
Presbyterian Church wrong... . To speak of 
his theories on inspiration and inerrancy and 
the authorship of the Bible as ‘well ascer- 
tained facts’ is an error in judgment, and 
suggests that a small coterie of professors in 
Presbyterian or quasi-Presbyterian seminaries 
have the kernel of truth, while the other 6,500 
Presbyterian clergymen have nothing but the 
shell. In attempting to prove himself more 
really Presbyterian than the bulk «f the Pres- 
byterian ministry, Professor Smith simply 
follows the course pursued by Professor 
Briggs, whose aggravating manner toward 
scholars who differ from him is not a feature 
of Professor Smith’s treatment of his inferior 
fellow-mortals.”’ 

The Jewish Messenger deprecates the A. P. A. 
agitation: ‘‘ Non-Catholics among Gentile sects 
seem tuo have little idea of the disfavor with 
which their prejudice against their Catholic 
brethren is held by Jews and ‘heretics.’ 
Christianity cannot expect accessions from 
these elements when its disciples show so 
little forbearance toward each other. If Eu- 
ropean influences directed toward our school 
system are baneful and are to be condemned, 
medizval persecution of sect and class in the 
name of a false American sentiment is equally 
detestable.” 

For a stiff view of the functions of the church 
commend us to the Toronto Presbyterian Re- 
view: ‘Church history may instruct us, as 
well as Scripture, that ‘conformity to the 
world’ for any reason is wrong. The church 
was not intended by Christ to provide carnal 
entertainments, amusements and social feast- 
ings; that was no part of Christ’s mission and 
is no part of ours. The apostles reproved such 
things, ‘Have ye not houses to eat and drink 
in?’ Men cannot thus be drawn to Christ. 
They may be induced to connect themselves 
more or less closely to a church which thus 
gratifies their worldly tastes, but they will 
remain outside of the kingdom of God. A 
man who has been induced to join a church 
for worldly or carnal reasons will leave it 
when he can be better served and pleased else- 
where.” 

Pa ee eee 

It is doubtful, says the Congregationalist, 
if at any denominational headquarters in 
the wide world there exists a stronger feel- 
ing of personal good fellowship than among 
the workers in the Congregational House. 
This is just as it should be. The “ House” 
should be of the style and stripe to make 
service for it a pleasure and an honor. And 
those who share its labors and privileges 
should count it a particularly base thing to 
cultivate small jealousies and indulge in 
malicious or thoughtless criticism. The 
plant of good fellowship flourishes in the 
soil of devotion to great interests. The self- 
seeking and the jealous are always sour.— 
The Christian Leader. 











Literature 


HENRY MORLEY AND EDMUND 
YATES. 


The recent almost simultaneous deaths of 
these two men suggest the comparative 
affluence of British modern literature in 
eminent names. Neither Professor Morley 
nor Mr. Yates will be missed conspicuously 
by the general English public although each 
has done ample work of a permanent quality. 
Professor Morley was an author, a teacher 
and a lecturer, his specialty being English 
literature, of which department in Univer- 
sity College be has been in charge since 1865. 
He has been principal of University Hall, 
London, since 1882, and held concededly 
high rank among English educators. 

Mr. Yates was the more versatile and 
brilliant and probably the more widely 
known man of the two, but his work was 
perhaps the less valuable to the world. He 
was a dramatist, actor, critic, lecturer, 
journalist, etc., a man of keen, incisive 
sparkling qualities and not destitute of 
solid force, yet concerned chiefly with the 
lighter aspects of life. His famous quarrel 
with Thackeray, as the outcome of which 
Yates left the Garrick Club, being practi- 
cally forced out of it, was exceedingly dis- 
creditable to Thackeray, although it had 
originated in a piece of needless, and there- 
fore foolish, unfriendly criticism of him by 
Yates. It showed vividly the kind heart of 
Dickens who in vain tried to compose it, 
acting as mutual friend. 

There are very many literary men now 
living and producing in England who, with- 
out being great men in the fullest sense, 
are capable enough and important enough 
to be noteworthy, and among them both 
Morley and Yates fairly were to be ranked. 
Perhaps they were among the better known 
of such writers. They will be much missed 
in the circles which knew them best. They 
will not be forgotten at once by the larger 
public, and kindly and appreciative com- 
ment will follow them fora time. But they 
have made no contributions to English lit- 
erature which cannot be continued equally 
well by other men. They were good work- 
men but gave no evidence of possessing 
unusual inspiration. The undoubted value 
of their services ought to encourage all who 
doubt their own endowment with excep- 
tional powers. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
CHRISTIAN UNITY. 

The Christian Literature Company has re- 
published in a neat little book, edited by 
Dr. A. H. Bradford and called The Question 
of Unity, the series of articles on the unifi- 
cation of Christendom called forth by Pro- 
fessor Shields’s famous monograph on The 
Historic Episcopate and originally published 
in Christian Literature and the Review of the 
Churches. The contributors are Dr. Brad- 
ford, who introduces the discussion, Rev. 
D. N. Beach, President G. A. Gates, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, Dr. Josiah Strong, Dr. H. A. 
Stimson, Dr. W. H. Ward and Rev. W. F. 
Cooley, Congregationalists; Dr. W. &. Hunt- 
ington and Dr. H. Y. Satterlee, Episcopali- 
ans; Dr. J. H. Ecob, Dr. T. L. Cuyler, Rev. 
Gilbert Reid and Professor Shields, Presby- 
terians; Dr. B. B. Tyler, of the Disciples of 
Christ; Prof. G. R. Crooks, a Methodist; 
President T. F. Seward, of the Brotherhood 
of Christian Unity; Dr. David Waters, of the 
Reformed Dutch; Dr. G. D. Boardman, of 
the Baptists; and Dr. J. J. Synnott, a Roman 
Catholic. 
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Most of them do not sympathize with Dr. 
Shields’s remarkable indorsement of the 
Chicago-Lambeth articles as affording a 
common ground of Christian union, and it 
is clear that public sentiment, so far as they 
represent it, is not favorable to those arti- 
cles. Why should it be? The fourth article, 
bearing upon the historic episcopate, is an 
inevitable stumbling-block. The only his- 
toric episcopate which the Episcopal de- 
nomination has any right to offer to others 
and the only one in which its members, 
with a few exceptions, believe is the dioc- 
esan episcopate. For Dr. Shields or anybody 
else to say that this institution is consistent 
with the local independence of our Congre- 
gational churches is sheer nonsense. 

For us to accept the historic episcopate 
would mean to surrender one of our funda- 
mental principles, and we are glad that 
these contributors make that so plain. As 
we haye said before and more than once, we 
long for Christian unity but it never will be 
brought to pass by shutting the eyes to 
what the historic episcopate is and involves. 
If the time ever comes when loyalty to 
Christ shall mean surrendering the inde- 
pendence of our individual churches and ac- 
cepting a historic episcopate, we will advo- 
cate the surrender and the acceptance. But 
it will not come at present. It is not more 
likely to come than a time when the episco- 
pally governed denominations shall become 
Congregational; and when it comes, if it 
ever does come, the issue ought to be and 
will be met frankly and boldly. Nobody is 
to be beguiled by assurances that we can 
subordinate our churches to diocesan bish- 
ops and still retain theirindependence. ['75 
cents. | 

MEMOIRS OF CHANCELLOR PASQUIER. 


The second volume of this valuable and 
engrossing work, edited by the Duc d’Au- 
diffret-Pasquier and translated by C. E. 
Roche, deals with the years 1812-14. It 
opens with the occupation of Moscow by 
Napoleon and ends with the recall of the 
Bourbons to France and the beginning of 
the reign of Louis XVIII. It is a history 
of events from the point of view of one usu- 
ally inside the confidential circle of those 
who governed France and any suspicion 
that the author may be exaggerating his 
own importance seems to be set at rest by 
internal evidence of the truth of what he 
claims. Indeed, he writes calmly and fairly 
and without undue self-exaltation. 

He is a keen critic of Napoleon yet is 
just. It is of great interest to mark, as he 
portrays it, the waning military skill of the 


great emperor and general, a decline inter- 


rupted by occasional brilliant flashes of 
shrewdness and energy yet a steady prog- 
ress in the wrong direction none the less. 
The shiftings of public feeling and of the 
sentiments of the army and the courses of 
prominent French individuals are narrated 
with enlightening vividness and the diffi- 
culties and final success of the policy of co- 
operation against Napoleon on the part of 
the other European rulers are set forth en- 
grossingly. M. Pasquier occupied a re- 
markably fortunate position for the com- 
prehension of the situation and also wielded 
a most active and trustworthy pen. 

It is safe to say that the contribution of 
this work to the sum of public opinion con- 
cerning Napoleon must have the effect of 
diminishing somewhat the impressiveness 
of his character and.career as a military 
leader and asastatesman. He is shown to 
have been wanting during these vital years 
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in sound judgment at critical periods and 
to have hastened his own downfall by his 
blunders. The author has written without 
apparent prejudice and, indeed, with a 
strong sense of obligation to the emperor, 
but with a ruling purpose to declare the 
truth. He has added considerable impor- 
tant historical material to the stock already 
in hand and has given it to the world in an 
uncommonly entertaining manner. At least 
one additional volume of his work is under- 
stood to be in preparation. [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50.] 
RELIGIOUS. 


For some time a series of papers by Prof, 
William Milligan of Aberdeen University, 
on the Resurrection have been appearing in 
the Monthly Interpreter and the Expositor. 
They now have been collected and published 
in a volume called The Resurrection of the 
Dead [Charles Scribner’s Sons. Imported. 
$1.75] and they form an exposition of the 
fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians. They 
are learned yet clear and they set forth most 
helpfully the autho1r’s understanding of the 
apostle’s meaning which is essentially that 
of most other believers.——The latest num- 
ber in The Expositor’s Bible is The Second 
Book of Kings [A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
$1.50], which is the work of Archdeacon 
Farrar, It is a graphic, picturesque presen- 
tation of the successive points of the narra- 
tive, influenced but not carried away by the 
claims of the modern school of critics and 
pre-eminent for vigor and impressiveness. 
It is more like a story than like the ordinary 
exposition or commentary. 

The Theological Educator is the title of a 
series of manuals of which the most recent, 
by Prof. James Iverach, D. D., is Christian- 
ity and Evolution [Thomas Whittaker. 75 
cents]. The author’s study of the topic is 
comprehensive and thorough as well as for- 
cibly expressed and his conclusion is that 
evolution is consistent with Christianity and 
that, although Christ was not evolved and 
holds an exceptional place, the theory has 
applications to other men although organic 
evolution, while it may be true, remains as 
yet unproved.— Our Word and Work for 
Missions [Universalist Publishing House. 
$1.00], edited by Rev. H. W. Rugg, D. D., 
embodies a series of valuable papers by emi- 
nent Universalists the object of which is 
both to set forth the principles of mission 
work and to stir up Universalists generally 
to a new interest and activity in regard to 
missions. The book is adapted to do good 
service and contains portraits of the con- 
tributors as well as some account of the 
Universalist Japanese Mission. 

Through Eye-Gate and Ear-Gate into the 
City of Child-Soul [Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$1.00], contains over forty five-minute ser- 
mons by Rev. Sylvanus Stall, D. D., preached 
to the children of his congregation be- 
fore the Sunday morning sermon. They are 
short, pithy, practical, sensible and spir- 
itually stimulating. The practice of pre- 
paring such a discourse once a week must 
exert a very positive and helpful influence 
upon the character of the sermons prepared 
for adults. 

STORIES. 

The Green Bay Tree [J. Selwyn Tait & 
Sons. 50 cents], by W. H. Wilkins and Her- 
bert Vivian, undertakes to illustrate the 
prosperity of the unscrupulous and the dis- 
appointment of the righteous, so far as 
worldly prosperity goes, facts which often 
are noticed although the good usually tri- 
umph at last in books. This aim imparts a 
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certain freshness to the story which also is 
strong and striking, But the would-be good 
people are by no means well drawn. The 
authors are at their best in del*® eating their 
more or less shady characters; ind the book 
misrepresents the facts im sq,ar as it may 
lead anybody to suppose th such a prig as 
Gwendolen and such a weakoing as Tyrconnel 
are fair examples of goodnéss. The book is 
dangerous in a measures It may tempt 
some readers to try to live by their wits at 
the expense of society. We therefore do 
not feel able to commend it heartily in spite 
of its literary ability ——The Trespasser [D. 
Appleton & Co. 50 cents], by Gilbert Par- 
ker, makes large use of the idea of heredity 
and at least implies that one is not much to 
blame for yielding to temptation provided 
that the inducements are strong and the 
yielding be done in a large and free man- 
ner. This is unwhoiesome doctrine. But 
the book is not enough of a book to do wide 
mischief. 

The same at least half-apologetic tone in 
regard to evil characterizes much of The 
Rubicon [D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents], by 
E. F. Benson. Deception and suicide seem 
to be held up as noble because through 
them the heroine attempts to atone for irrep- 
arable mischief which she has done. Such 
a book as this could do no one any good 
even if there were any special pleasure in 
reading it. It is the fruit of a low sort of 
taste.——Maxwell Gray’s material in A 
Costly Freak [D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents] 
is scanty and the outline of the story is 
unlikely. But the utmost is made of the 
elements of the situation, and there is some 
interest in the tale. Yet it is not to be 
compared with the author’s other books. 
Mr. Shen’s Pigtail [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 50 cents], the opening issue of the 
Incognito Library, contains half a dozen 
short sketches of Anglo Chinese life, which 
lead one to believe that it is decidedly vul- 
gar or worse and not worth the trouble of 
describing. The Autonym Library is an- 
other new venture and the first number, 
The Upper Berth, contains this story and 
another, By the Waters of Paradise, both 
by Mr. Marion Crawford, and each intro- 
ducing the uncanny somewhat freely. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Prof. M. S. Terry’s little book, Rambles in 
the Old World [Cranston & Curts. $1.00], 
contains, of course, many interesting com- 
ments upon European sights and people, 
but there is nothing in it except what 
scores of others have written before and 
often with much more impressiveness. We 
regret not to be able to speak more favora- 
bly of the book, but this is the plain truth 
about it. Unless one has something really 
fresh to say about European travel or is 
conscious of possessing some unusual pow- 
ers of utterance and description, it is not 
worth his while to write any account of his 
travels except for private circulation among 
his-friends. Flying machines are receiv- 
ing an amount of thought, discussion and 
experimental attention which would sur- 
prise most people if they were to be fully 
informed, and Aérial Navigation [D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.25], by J. G. W. Fijnje 
Van Salverda, a Netherlander, which Col. 
G. E. Waring, Jr., has translated, is adapted 
to post the reader up to date in regard to 
the subject. The author is an eminent 
Dutch engineer and he predicts the success 
of aéria]l navigation before long and indi- 
cates how hindrances to it are to be over- 
come. The book is illustrated. 
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Rev. W. M. Thayer has compiled a volume 
of anecdotes from the careers of eminent 
men or women which is entitled Ethics of 
Success [A. M. Thayer & Co. 80 cents] 
and is intended to serve as a reading-book 
in schools of the middle grades. It is de- 
cidedly interesting and morally invigorating 
and is well printed. It has some illustra- 
tions. ——President W. R. Harper and Prof. 
I. B. Burgess, of the University of Chicago, 
have prepared a little book, Inductive Stud- 
ies in English Grammar [American Book Co. 
40 cents], which is intended and certainly is 
well adapted to simplify and facilitate other- 
wise intelligent preparation for the study of 
language in the high school. Their names 
are sufficient proof that it has great merits. 
—— With the Wild Flowers [Baker & Taylor 
Co. $1.00] is by E. M. Hardinge. In it the 
members of the plant-world as best known 
to most readers are described together with 
their friends and enemies, instruction being 
clothed in an agreeable style so that young 
people may enjoy reading it. It seems like 
a pleasant and profitable little "volume to 
keep at hand for the children to use. It is 
issued tastefully. 

The second volume of English Prose [Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.10], edited by Henry Craik, 
covers the period from the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the Restoration and begins with 
Lord Bacon and closes with Cudworth and 
L’ Estrange. The editor has provided a gen- 
eral and usefully suggestive introduction 
and different sub-editors have contributed 
the selections and biographical notes relat- 
ing to each author as well as the minor 
introductions. Thus the work is largely 
that of these sub-editors, but they include 
some good names and their work speaks for 
itself. The student will value the book 
highly unless its type prove too fine for his 
eyes. Yet it is very clear.—Rev. J. I. 
Mombert, D.D., is the author of A Short 
History of the Crusades [D. Appleton & Co, 
$1.50]. The book is hardly more than an 
outline sketch, but is more graphic and 
interesting than is true of most such con- 
densed treatises. It will be found useful 
by students and, for reference, by the gen- 
eral reader. It is well gotten up and is 
an excellent book in all respects.——Prof. 
Brander Matthews’s comedy, This Picture 
and That {Harper & Bros. 50 cents], 
short, lively and amusing but presents no 
specially salient features. 


NOTES. 

— The World’s Columbian Exposition has 
become Campbell’s Illustrated Monthly. 

— A complete collection of the poems of 
Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the Century, 
is in preparation. 

—— Joseph Jefferson, the famous actor, also 
is eminent as an author and artist and is very 
popular as a lecturer and after-dinner speaker. 
Littell’s Living Age, the popular eclectic 
magazine, has issued its two-hundredth quar- 
terly bound volume, completing its fiftieth 
year of life. 

— A collaborated story has just been 
printed in France in different kinds of type so 
that the reader can tell at any moment which 
author wrote what is being read. 





—— Mr. Gladstone takes the American edi- 
tions of the American magazines in order to 
be able to inform himself from the advertise- 
ments in regard to our economic condition. 

— The Publishers’ Weekly states that 
among the voluminous writings of Lope de 
Vega are five novels, each of which entirely 
omits a different one of the five vowels. This 
seems incredible. 

— The family of Gounod, the composer, is 
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to publish a memorial volume, to contain the 
fragmentary manuscripts left by him, some of 
which are autobiographical, and selections 
from his correspondence. 

— Mr. Howells is reported to have re. 
cently said that all living English novelists, 
with a single exception not mentioned, *‘ are 
careless and slipshod in their style.’’ It would 
be interesting to learn what some of them 
think of Mr. Howells. 

—— Mr.S. 5S. Rider, of Providence, R.I., is 
about to prepare iu facsimile a limited edition 
—fifty copies only—of the Digest of Rhode 
Island of 1719, which is entitled Acts and Re- 
solves of Her Majesty’s Colony of Bhode Is- 
land and Providence Plantations in America, 
Boston in New England, 1719. 

——Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, contrib- 
uted one entire tenth of the five thousand vol- 
umes in the model library exhibited at the 
World’s Fair by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. They have now issued a handsome 
Descriptive List of the contents of their con- 
tribution, which numbers 548 titles. 

—— The Lothrop Publishing Co. has bought 
out the D. Lothrop Co., D. Lothrop & Co. and 
the Interstate Publishing Co. and will carry 
on a business of the same general character as 
that of their predecessors and with the same 
good taste and energy. The new company is 
officered by employés of the former D, Loth- 
rop Co. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boaton. 
His VANISHED STAR. By Charles Egbert Crad- 


dock. pp. 394. $1.25. 
TWO STRINGS TO His Bow. By Walter Mitchell. 
pp. 442. 


pp. 278. $1.25. 
Baylor. 
By Fiorence 


CL AUDIA Hypt. By Frances C. 
$1.2 


My SUMMER IN A MORMON VILLAGE. 


A. Merriam. pp.171. $1.00. 
Ginn & Co. Roston. 
A PREPARATORY GERMAN READER. By C.L. Van 
Daell. pp. 136. 45 cents. 
Arena Publishing Co. Boston. 
THE FORTUNES OF MARGARBT WELD. By Mrs. 


S.M.H.Gardner. pp. 233. $1.25. 

Hartford Seminary Press. Hartford. 
WEALTH AND MORAL Law. By President E. 
Andrews, LL.D. pp. 135. $1.00. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS. By A. K, 
Rogers. pp. 354. $1.75. 
STUDIES IN MEDIZVAL LIFE AND LITERATURE. 
By Prof. E. T. McLaughlin. pp. 188. $1.25. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
A DAUGHTER OF To-DAY. By Mrs. Everard Cotes. 
pp. 392. $1.50. 
THE CARE AND FEEDING OF CHILDREN. By L. E. 
Holt, M.D. pp. 66. 50cents. 
Macmillan & Co. 
THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE. 
pp. 238. 75 cents. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
THe Lire Beyonp. By Rey. G. H. Hepworth, D.D. 
pp. 116. 75 cents. 
Fleming H. Revell Coa. 
A Troe TEACHER: MARY MORTIMER. 
B. Norton. pp. 341. $1.00. 
Henry Holt & Co. New York. 
A SUBURBAN PASTORAL. By H. A. Beers. 
75 cents. 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
CHRISTIAN UNITY PROVED BY THE HOLY ScripP- 
TURES. By Kev. E. B. Boggs, D.D. pp. 55. 50 
cents. 
Government Printing Office. 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 
1890-91. 2 vols. pp. 654 and 895. 
Robert Clarke & Co. Cincinnati. 
JUDAISM AT THE WORLD’S PARLIAMENT OF 
LIGIONS. pp. 418. 32.50. 
PAPER COVERS. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. 
pp. 374. 50 cents. 

Anson D. F. Randolph & Uo. 
APPEAL AND ARGUMENT OF HENRY 

SmirH, D.D. pp. 144. 50 cents. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 


New York. 
By Mabel O. Wright. 


New York. 


By Minerva 


pp. 265. 


Washington. 
EDUCATION, 


RE- 


New York. 
By Beatrice Whitby. 


New York. 
PRESERVED 


Philadelphia. 
CONGRESS AND THE CABINET. II. By Gamahiel 
bradford. pp. 88. 25 cents. 


SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE VIEW OF DISTRIBU- 
TION. By J. A. Hobson, pp. 67. 25 cents. 
Porter & Coates. Philadelphia, 


THE DAWN OF A NEW ERA IN AMERICA. By B. W. 
James, M.D. pp. 135. 
Methodist Episcopal Book Room. Philadelphia. 


SCEPTICAL HOMAGE TO CHRIST. By George Sex- 


ton, Ph.D. pp. 29. 


E. A. Weeks & Co. Chicago. 


HONEY FROM STRANGE Hives. By Rey. H. T. Mil- 
ler. pp. 234. 25 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 
May. REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES. 
June. HARPER’S.—SCRIBNER’S —ST. NICHOLAS.— 
LIPPINCOTT’S.—PALL MALL.—UATHOLIC WORLD. 


=ATLANTIC.—HOMILETIC.—NEW ENGLAND. 
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News from the Churches 
PASSING COMMENT. 

A good array of encouraging news from the 
New York churches greets us this time. 

None the less inspiring is the word from 
three small churches in Michigan which have 
achieved success by supplying their need ac- 
cording to their ability. 

The reports, which continue to come in, of 
pleasant Memorial Day services are specially 
impressive in instances where the living sol- 
diers are invited to unite with the churches in 
honoring their dead comrades, 

A practical method of bringing together 
different denominations and of reaching non- 
church members and attendants was _ pre- 
sented by the first meeting of the Men’s Union 
in a church in our State. 

It is none too early for open air services and 
we shall hope to record a good many more be- 
sides the one mentioned this week. 

We do not hear often from our Indian 
churches in the West. We trust the prosper- 
ity of one which we note this week will cheer 
others which hope soon to dedicate edifices of 
their own. 


INSTALLATION AT JAMAICA 
PLAIN. 


The churches of the Suffolk South Confer- 
ence were called together in council last 
Thursday afternoon for the third time during 


AN 





MORGAN. 


REV. CHARLES L. 
the month of May, tlhe occasion being the in- 
stallation of Rev. C. L. Morgan as pastor of 
the Central Church, Jamaica Plain. The 
same churches assisted the Immanuel Church, 
Roxbury, May 3, to install Rev. C. H. Beale 
as its pastor, and May 10 they ordained Rey. 
Laurence Perry, who is assistant at Boylston 
Church, Jamaica Plain. 

Rev. A. H. Quint, D. D., was chosen moder- 
ator. Mr. Morgan read a full and elaborate 
paper describing his experience in the minis- 
try and giving a statement of his belief. The 
members of the council generously availed 
themselves of the privilege of asking ques- 
tions, not because any one seemed desirous 
of criticising the statements of the candidate, 
but because it is always of interest to minis- 
ters, when an addition is made to their ranks 
from another section of the country, to learn 
how a brother representing that section looks 
at the great truths of Christianity as related 
to present Christian life and social problems. 
Mr. Morgan showed bimself thoroughly fa- 
miliar with these truths, baving had a deep 
personal religious experience and a score of 
prosperous years in the ministry. 

In the evening the cburch was well filled 
in spite ef the heavy rain and the public ex- 
ercises were very interesting. Rev. Dr. Arthur 
Little preached the sermon from John 1: 11- 
13. Rev. Dr. G. M. Boynton offered the in- 
stalling prayer, Rev. Nehemiah Boynton gave 
the charge to the pastor, and Rey. Dr. A. W. 
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Archibald the right hand of fellowship. Rev. 
Dr. J. E. Tuttle, the last pastor, gave the 
charge to the people, Mr. Wyllis W. Baird 
brought a greeting from the Church of the 
Redeemer, Chicago, and Rev. Dr. T. P. Prud- 
den offered the concluding prayer. It was a 
pleasaut experience for the church to have 
three of its former pastors, Drs. Quint, Boyn- 
ton and Tuttle, share in the installation serv- 
ices of its new minister. 

Mr. Morgan was born in East Boston in 1849, 
went to Minneapolis with his parents when he 
was seven years old, graduated at Beloit Col- 
lege in 1871, prepared for the ministry at Yale 
Seminary, was pastor of Hope Church, Spring- 
field, Mass., then for a year at Green Bay, 
Wis., ten years at Moline, I1l., and has just 
closed his latest pastorate with the Church of 
the Redeemer, Chicago. 


AROUND NEW YORK AND 
BROUKLYN. 

The majority of those chosen as delegates 
attended the recent couference in Brooklyn. 
Broadway Tabernacle reported a needed revi- 
sion of the roll, and an earnest effort to find 
the best way of working amid rapidly changing 
surroundings. Pilgrim of New York has re- 
ceived thirty-two members since January, 
making a total of 730, with as many more in 
the Sunday school and an equal number in the 
Saturday industrial school. Someanxiety con- 
cerning the future is occasioned by an influx of 
Jews in the locality. Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, holds its ground even though it 
has lost many of its members by removal. 
Tompkins Avenue bas received large adddi- 
tions and sustains a score of organizations. 
The sewing school has 600 members and the 
kindergarten 200. Lewis Avenue is rejvicing 
in its new building, described last week. 

The Central has received nearly 200 mem- 
bers; those at the home church mainly from 
the Sunday school, and those at the Bethesda 
Branch as the result of the winter's revival. 
Bushwick Avenue regrets delay in obtaining 
a new edifice, which, however, is assured for 
the future. The lot will be given when $15,- 
000 is secured for the building. Already 
$5,000 has been pledged, in addition to $10,000 
left by Mr. Suydam. But the plans of the 
church are hindered by a delay in settling the 
will. The membership of Mt. Vernon has 
been nearly doubled. Lee Avenue has in- 
creased its hume missionary contribution 
from $90 to $180. The New England hopes to 
be in its new building by the fall. It sustains 
three Endeavor Societies. The Camp Memo- 
rial has found probation: for membership a 
wise plan. A parish house is to be built on 
the lot next to the church. 

Rockaway Beach finds summer work hard, 
as most of the townspeople are interested in 
the hquor or boarding house business and pro- 
vide for thousands of guests on Sundays. 
Puritan sustains a monthly concert of prayer; 
laymen lead the midweek prayer meetings. 
The Branch, though compelled to hold its 
meetings in a music hall, has a flourishing 
Sunday school of 600 members. 

South Church recently received twenty-five 
members and has had one of the most encour- 
aying years in its existence. East Rockaway 
has a limited field, having Methodist churches 
on; three sides and the Atlantic Ocean on the 
fourth. It has a parish of 150 members and 
125 in the Sunday School. Nazarene sustains 
large evening audiences, which sometimes 
exceed the seating capacity of the church. 
The Bethesda Branch of the Central Church 
is to be enlarged, the home church having 
raised $6,000 for the building and the branch 
expecting to secure half as much more for 
furnishings. E. H. B. 


DENOMINATIONAL COMITY IN 
MICHIGAN. 

Some weeks ago a vivid picture was pre- 
sented in the Congregationalist of the de 
plorable results of the un-Christian rivalry 
between different churches in a Northern 
Michigan town. That persons may not judge 
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all cases by this one, the facts concerning 
three other widely separated towns in the 
same State should be made known. In one 
of them a siy”% house of worship is owned 
jointly and 9 °°spied every Sunday by the 
Methodists a pd \e Congregationalists. The 
two pastors p.'°& alternately in the same 
pulpit, and eacl’ Stpplies another preaching 
station a few mile?S dstant on other Sundays. 

In another towi) a Presbyterian and a Con- 
gregational church} Neither of them able alone 
to support the preaching of the gospel, have 
engaged a common pastor—a Congregational- 
ist. A third town has a Methodist and a Con- 
gregationalist house of worship and each 
church holds a preaching service alternately 
in its own house of worship conducted by its 
own pastor. The congregations are the same 
in both houses from week to week. The pas- 
tors have other appointments on Sundays 
when they are not preaching at their churches. 
There is but one Sunday school in the town, 
the officers and teachers of which are divided 
as equally as possible between the two 
churches. The sessions of the school, like the 
preaching services, are held in the houses of 
worship alternately. 

As none of these communities has the popu- 
lation nor sufficient means to warrant the 
maintenance of separate services for each 
church, the present arrangement is giving 
marked satisfaction. Church preferences are 
respected, common sense business principles 
are applied, tbe unity of Christian disciples in 
faith and practice is magnified and their dif- 
ferences are kept in the background. These 
cases probably illustrate the trend of religious 
affairs in many a community today. 

w. 


H. W. 


INSTALLATION OF DB. BUBNHAM 
AT ST. LOUIS. 

The pastorate of Pilgrim Church, St Louis, 
is of vast importance to the whole Mississippi 
valley, and it is matter of great rejoicing that 
it has been so quickly and ably filled. The 
installation of the new pastor, Rev. Michael 
Burohaw, D. D., took place June 1 by a coun- 
cil composed of all the churebes in St. Louis 
and vicinity, Kansas City and Springfield, 
Mo., Springfield, Mass., and Union Park 
Church, Chicago. The correspondence and 
other matter from the church records was un- 
usually full, and Dr. Burnham’s comprehen- 
sive statement of his religious life and theo- 
logical views was so satisfactory that not a 
question was asked by any member of the 
council. It is certain that the pulpit cf Pil- 
grim Church, as of old, is to be a place of 
strong convictions and great faith. All con- 
cerned in the exercises of the day were im- 
pressed with the feeling that with such a 
pastor and such a people there is every reason 
to expect great blessing and spiritual up- 
building. 

The opening exercises of the installation 
service were conducted by Rev. Messrs. 
J. W. Sutherland and C. S. Sargent. Dr. 
F. A. Nobie, wbo has always been a warm 
friend of this church, preached the sermon, 
his text being John 15: 5. It was a suggestive 
discourse, with Christ for its central thought. 
Dr. W. M. Jones offered the installing prayer, 
Dr. J. H. George gave the right hand, Dr. 
Henry Hopkins the charge to the pastor, and 
Dr. G. C. Adams the charge to the people. 
A happy thought in the program was the ex- 
pression of interdenominational fellowship by 
Dr. S. J. Niccolis of the Second Presbyterian 
Church and Dr. W. W. Boyd of the Second 
Baptist Churcb, the latter a warm friend of 
Dr. Gvodell and the former having been for 
nearly thirty years in his present pastorate 
and having seen the whule life of Pilgrim 
Church. G. Cc. A. 
A MEMORIAL CHURCH AMONG THE 

IN DIANS. 

Sunday, May 20, was a notable day at the 
Cheyenne River, when the Elizabeth Winyan 
Memorial Church was dedicated and a son 
and brother of this noble woman were or- 
dained ministers. 
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Almost fifty years ago Elizabeth Winyan 
was converted when Drs. Riggs and William- 
son were working in Minnesota. From the 
first she was an active and energetic Christian 
worker. In 1876, when Thomas Riggs was 
opening up the work among the Indians west 
of the Missouri, Elizabeth left her people and 
accompanied by her son and his wife came to 
the Missouri. Here she labored with all the 
energy of a Christian and all the tenacity of 
an Indian. The last ten years were spent on 
the Cheyenne River where the American Mis- 
sionary Association erected this beautiful 
chapel in her memory. 

The council called for the dedication and 
ordination was a thoroughly representative 
one. Ehnamani, the veteran pastor, was there. 
Eli Abraham, one of the most scholarly In- 
dians, was moderator. The Indian churches 
sent their best men as delegates, and the field 
was represented by Missionaries A. L. and 
T. L. Riggs, Reed and Cross among the Da- 
kotas, Hall of the Rees, Mandans and Gros 
Ventres, and Burgess of the Crows; while the 
white churches were represented by Rev. C° 
F. Reed of the Pierre church, with its del- 
egate. 

In examining the candidates the Indians in 
the council were as active as the white mem- 
bers, and in voting showed themselves more 
earnest in demanding an educated as well as 
consecrated ministry. This marks a new era 
in the Indian work of the A.M. A. Almost 
every church is busy in raising funds for a 
building; not only the congregations but the 
spiritual life has outgrown the earth-roofed 
log house, and a few years will see the hills 
dotted with Indian churches of their own 
building. a F.C. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Vr.—The Bennington Conference met, May 29, 30, 
in Bennington Center. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. William Ewen. The addresses and papers 
were on Home and Foreign Missionary Work, Mis- 
sionary Meetings of the Church, Reflex Influence 
of Missions on the Church Herself, C. C. B. S., 
C. 8. S. and P. S., The Churches of Bennington 
County—Their Urigin and Achievement, The Ele- 
ments of Strength and Weakness in Our Churches, 
The New Sunday School Life and The County Y. P. 
S.C. E. Work. 

The Addison County Conference held a meeting 
in Middlevury May 31, June1. The subjects of dis- 
cussion were: Organic Church Union, Young Men 
Outside of the Churches, The Duty of the Church 
to the Sunday School, The Best Sunday School Les- 
son Helps and The Power of the Gospel te Overcome 
Worldliness. Missionary addresses were given by 
representatives of the Vermont W. H. M. U., the 
C.8.S.and P. 8. and the C.H.M.S. While more 
churches had lost than gained in membership dur- 
ing the year, there was a net gain of thirty-one. 
Ferrishurg and Orwell reported special religious 
interest. 

Wis.—The annual meeting of the Milwaukee dis- 
trict convention was held with the church at South 
Milwaukee, Rev. Stowe Sawyer, pastor, May 28, 29. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. L. E. Osgood. 
Topics discussed were: The Meaning of Church 
Membership as Regards: the Church, Good Citizen- 
ship and Missions; The Church and the Kingdom; 
and Forward Movements—Y. P. 8S. C. E., Junior 
C. E., Sunday School and Sunday Evening Club. 
The reports from the churches were notably satis- 
factory for amount and character of the work being 
done; almost all have had considerable additions, 
and in the Union Grove church and village a phe- 
nomenal moral revolution seems to have been 
wrought during the past year. Every merchant in 
town, every carpenter, every stone mason, with the 
editor and other prominent citizeus, have come into 
the church. The village seems to be enjoying a 
“boom” in real estate and general prosperity in 
consequence. 

Beloit Convention met May 15,16. Most of the 
papers and discussions centered in the home mis- 
sion work of the State, addresses being made by 
Secretaries H. W. Carter, W. G. Puddefoot and 
H. D. Wiard. All the sessions were characterized 
by more than ordinary spiritual impression and 
suggestiveness. 

CoL.—The Western Association convened in Mont- 
rose May 15-17. Tbe pastors of all the churches 
but one were p t. fhe tain churches have 
had some peculiar trials, but, asa rule, the reports 
from the various fields were encouraging Two 
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churches, Telluride and Cortez, are without pastors. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. H. M. Skeels. 
Subjects of papers were, A Working Church—What 
It Is and How Secured, and Christianity’s Book. 
The addresses were on Our Work, Home Missions, 
Sunday School Work and Foreign Work. At the 
woman’s missionary meeting interesting addresses 
were made on home and foreign work. A protest 
in form of a resolution was passed against abolish- 
ing the office of superintendent of Indian schools. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

R.1.—The Rhode Island Club held its summer 
festival in Providence, May 28. It was the largest 
gathering ever held by the club, 450 members and 
guests being present. Hon. D. G. Brewer, associate 
justice of the Supreme Court, spoke on The Home 
Life of the Pilgrims, considered in its relations to 
their development and successes. He remarked 
that no matter where English-speaking people go 
they carry home with them. When the Pilgrims 
landed in New England each individual was a 
factor in the state, because he represénted a family. 
Individuality is being crushed out today by tene- 
ment houses and clubs. Take care of the home, he 
said, and the nation will take care of itself. Place 
a Bible on the table in every home and, with God’s 
blessing, you have heaven begun on earth. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


There will be wide sympathy with Mr. George P. 
Smith of the C.S.S.and P.S.in the sudden death 
of his wife, a woman of rare qualities. They had 
been married just forty years. A tender service 
was held at the Forest Hill cemetery last Sunday, 
conducted by Dr. E. K. Alden and Rey. C. H. Beale. 

Park Street Church is to have the space in the 
basement of its building enlarged and made availa- 
ble for store purposes. The edifice is so located that 
the rental of the lower story would bring in a large 
revenue without interfering with the work and wor- 
ship of the church. 

Massachusetts. 

REVERE.—Union services have been held for three 
weeks by the First Church, Rev. W.S. Eaton, pas- 
tor, and the First Baptist Church. Valuable assist- 
ance was rendered by Rev. W. A. Dunnett, the Cana- 
dian singing evangelist. Asa result of this special 
effort forty-five were received by the Congregational 
church, June 3, all but five on confession. During 
the past year and a half seventy-two have been 
added and the congregations have been more than 
doubled. This is the most prosperous time in the 
history of the church. 

ANDOVER.—Mr. Robert A. Woods has just closed 
a course of lectures at the seminary on the Bearing 
of Social Ethics Upon Present Life. Rev. N. H. 
Whittlesey spoke at the prayer meeting of the 
seminary church last week in behalf of the Minis- 
terial Relief Fund of the National Council. Rev. 
James Denney, on his way to Scotland, spent a few 
hours in the town on Thursday last. His address 
at Bartlet Chapel, upon the trend of theological 
thought 1n Great Britain, left a pleasant impression 
of the clear mind and fine spirit of the man. 

WORCESTER.—At the first meeting of the Men’s 
Union of the Piedmont Church an address was made 
by Kev. Elijah Horr, D.D., on The Relation of the 
Union to the Church. Other addresses were on Our 
Young Men in Politics, Men’s Unions in the Church 
and Their Possibilities, The Relation of Young Men 
to the Commonwealth, Coxeyism or the Industrial 
Problems, Should Young Lawyers Remain Lawyers 
or Become Politicians, and Views of the English on 
the Industrial and Political Situation in This Coun- 
try. The Universalist pastor spoke on Unions in the 
Church. 

New Hampshire. 

Rey. F. D. Ayer, pastor of the First Church, Con- 
cord, is giving to interested audiences a series of 
Sunday evening discourses on the Christian doc- 
trines.——The church in Hancock has voted to build 
a parsonage. A lot has been offered as a gift and 
generous aid promised. 


Connecticut, 

TORRINGTON.—Under the free pew system the 
Third Church has larger congregations than ever. 
Rev. H. B. Roberts, the pastor, sailed for Europe 
May 26 asa delegate to the Y. M.C. A. Convention. 
Among other gifts from the church he received 
$130. 

SouTH GLASTONBURY.—During the eight years’ 
pastorate of Rev. Marcus Burr, who has just re- 
signed, the permanent fund has been enlarged, the 
edifice has been improved, the number of families 
in the parish have been nearly doubled, the Sunday 
school has nearly trebled and the contributions have 
become much larger. 
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MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

GLOVERSVILLE.—The church has decided to adopt 
the free pew system as long as it continues to wor- 
ship in the public hall. A call for pledges re- 
sulted in raising half the needed amount. A Boys’ 
Brigade, the first in the county, has just been or- 
ganized. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS.—The roll-call is a permanent 
feature of the church work. In May 119 out of 158 
members responded, Thirty-two names have been 
added this year and a new pipe organ and new 
hymn-books are evidence of material gain. The 
pastor, Rev. C. F. Swift, has just finished his sixth 
year in this pastorate. 

PHa@NIxX.—The church has had much prosperity 
under the second pastorate of Rev. H. L. Hoyt in 
the same field. In the three years somewhat over 
$800 have been raised for benevolences; the mem- 
bership has increased by fifty-five; all departments 
of work are inatbriving condition. The juniorC, E. 
Society is especially large and successful. 

ELMIRA.—This month the Park Church will cele- 
brate the fortieth anniversary of Rev. 'T. K. Beech. 
er’s remarkable pastorate. Mr. Beecher enjoys ex- 
cellent health, although increasing age and failing 
eyesight and hearing somewhat abate his old-time 
vigor. Rev. Mr.and Mrs. S. E. Eastman have been 
placed in the position of associate pastors. Both 
are able preachers, and while Mr. Beecher will prob- 
ably retain his old position until his death he will 
rely on bis assistants for much of the work. Until 
@ recent period Mrs. Beecher has practically been 
assistant pastor, but her bealth has failed. Through 
the generosity of their friends Mr. and Mrs, Beecher 
recently took a long trip to the Bermudas, from 
which they returned greatly benefited. 

SYRACUSE.—Open air preaching will be sustained 
for several weeks this summer by the Congrega- 
tional pastors on Sunday afternoons near the South 
Avenue Church. Citizens residing in the vicinity, 
but not directly connected with the church, have 
formed an Improvement Society to support a Boys’ 
Brigade, baseba)l clubs, literary and social enter- 
tainments. 

We are glad to be able to state, in view of the 
alarming reports in the papers last week about the 
health of Rev. W. M. Taylor, D.D.,of New York, 
that there has been within a day or twoa marked 
change for the better. He has been for some little 
time a victim of a bilious attack. 


Pennsylvania. 

PHILADELPHIA.—A full week and two Sundays 
were given to celebrating the thirtieth anniversary 
of Central Church. Organized during the Civil 
War, it has gone steadily forward under its three 
pastors, and the number of its members has in- 
creased from thirty-seven to 617; during three 
decades a total of 1,127 members has been upon the 
roll, the church has raised $150,000 each for its 
buildings and for its home expenses and $100,000 for 
benevolence. The special features of the exercises 
were a sermon by Rev. Edward Hawes, D. D., the 
first pastor, on The Nature and Mission of Congre- 
gationalism; addresses by the three pastors who 
have been connected with the church: Rev. Drs. 
Edward Hawes, James R. Danforth and Charles H. 
Richards; a historical sketch by Mr. John Edmands, 
clerk from the beginning; greetings from the fif- 
teen Congregational ministers in the city; fraternal 
congratulations from a group of ten churches, of 
different denominations, to which the Central be- 
longs; a sermon by Rey. Dr. R. 8. Storrs on The 
Glory of the Sanctuary; a discussion of Young Peo- 
ple’s Work, Past and Present; a Children’s Sunday, 
on which six children were baptized and sixteen 
others received Bibles; a special sermon by the pas- 
tor, Rev. C. H. Richards, D. D.; and the anniversary 
of the Sunday school, Mr. W. H. Wanamaker, super- 
intendent. Central Church now stands at the head 
of the four churches of our body in the Quaker City. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

TOLEDO.—At the First Church a series of histor- 
ical sermons will be given during June. The sub- 
jects are: A Study of the Foundings of Church and 
States under the Roman Empire, The Story ef the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, The Keforma- 
tion, and From the Puritans to Us. 

‘ Indiana. 

HrBron.—The church, which has become much 
reduced in numbers and financial strength, voted, 
May 31, to disband, and, after repaying a small loan 
to the C.C. B.8., to place the proceeds of the sale 
of the property in the hands of the missionary so- 
cieties. The church was organized by the Union 
Mission Band of Chicago in 1877. It has not received 
missionary aid for several years. A Presbyterian 
church has since been erected in the town. 
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MICHIGAN Ciry.—Mrs. Caroline Hascoll, who re- 
cently gave $20,000 to Chicago University to estab- 
bish a lectureship on comparative religions, is a life 
member of the First Church, She recently made it 
a gift which liquidated its floating indebtedness. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The combined choirs of the Peo- 
ple’s Church and Dr. Ronthaler’s Tabernacle gave 
the first of a series of people's concerts at the 
former church May 29. A low rate of admission 
was charged and the andience was large. These 
concerts will be made a feature in the work of Peo- 


ple’s Church. 
THE SOUTH. 


Florida. 

Key West.—Unusually large congregations attend 
the church and at special services extra chairs are 
required. The pastor, Rev. C. W. Frazer, has re- 
cently organized a Boys’ Brigade. 

THE WEST. 
lows. 

The church in Kingsley, Rev. John Croker, pastor, 
has assumed self-support.——The church in College 
Springs, Rev. H. M. Burr, pastor, is building a par- 
sonage. 

Minnesota. 

Sr. PAuL.—A meeting of much interest to railway 
engineers was held, not long ago, in the People’s 
Church, Dr. 8. G. Smith, pastor. Addresses were 
given by an engineer, by the wife of an engineer 
and by Hon. L. 8. Coffin, formerly railway commis- 
sioner for Iowa. The subject was Sunday Rest. 

An immense Sunday school gathering, in which 
sixty-seven churches and 8,000 children participated, 
was held May 27. The addresses were given by Dr. 
8S. G. Smith and others. 

SAUK CENTER.—A series of union meetings under 
the lead of Mr. C, N. Hunt, the evangelist lawyer, 
have greatly quickened the churches ‘and have been 
productive of conversiors. Mr. Hunt’s work in 
various parts of the State, notably Austin and 
Brainerd, have been the means of much good. At 
the Mills meetings in Minneapolis a year ago he 
was led to devote himself to evangelistic work. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
Washington. 

ELLENSBURG.—The church has suffered from un- 
fortunate busivess management, but the small 
membership is courageous and hopeful. A large 
note can be canceled as soon as $500 more is raised. 
Superintendent Bailey and Rev. 8S. D. Belt, the pas- 
tor, are making an effort to save the church. The 
Yakima Association passed a resolution declaring 
that the church ought to be maintained. This town 
is the seat of the State Normal School and is a stra- 
tegic point in the State. 

TAcoMA.—Rev. G. W. Gallagher of the Atkinson 
Memorial Church has been disturbed by an aggres- 
sive movement in his church, the doctrines of which 
are called divine healing and the entire sanctifica- 
tion of the body. A council called because of these 
conditions pronounced the doctrines un-Scriptural 
and contrary to reason, and advised the church to 
admonish those holding them to refrain from such 
teaching, or they would be suspended from church 
fellowship. 





WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 

BOOTHBY, Clayton D., Bangor Seminary, to Thomas- 
ton and to Houlton, Me. Ace epts the former. 

CADY, Chauncey M., tormerly professor in Doshisha 
Univers rsity, Kyoto, Japan, to supply at Prescott, Ariz. 

ecept 

CLAF MIN, John, Ovid, Mich., to Clio. Accepts. 

COTTRELL, M. L., to Mondamin, Io., to supply three 
penis with a view to settlement. 

CRATER, George W., Hetland, )»., to Carthage and 
Ee mond. Accepts. 

DALE, H. Dutton, to Topsham, Me. 

DIXON, Julian H., ace epts call to Viroqua, Wis. 

DU NALDSON, David, Chicago Seminary, to Ocheyeden 
and Little Rock. lo. Accepts. 

DOUGLASS, H. Paul, Andover Seminary, to Manson, 
lo., for three months, with a view to settlement. Ac- 


EDWARD 

a irdner, 
WELL, Edwin, Byron, IIl., to ieonnae 

GOLDER, J. L , to Eliot, Me. Accept 

GRAY. Frederick, formerly of Olivet C h. , Wiehita, Kan., 
to Athol. Accepts. 

HILL, Virgil B., Chicago Seminary, to Waucoma, Io. 

HOLP, P. E., formerly of South Dakota, to Waseca, 
Mi inn, Accep 

ISAACS, Wiliam, to Williston, N. D. Accepts to re- 
main a year. 

KIDDER, James, Norfolk, Neb., to Hetland, Badger and 
Spring Lake. 

LE ag en G., formerly of Lowell, Wn., to Ritz- 

e ecept 

Moc LELLAND, Abraham L., Yale Seminary, to Nek- 
oosa, Wis. Accepts. 

MCINTIRE, Osear G., New Boston, N. H., to Hopkinton. 

Mc oe EY, Charles E, Andover Seminary, to Yar- 
mouth, Me. Accepts 

MOURE, | Philip H., Bowdoin College, accepts call to 


S William, to remain in Rose Valley and 











Sac 

OL IPHAN T, Charles H. -, Methuen, Mass., ceclines call 
to Portland, Ore. 

RYBERG. (. E., Carleton College, to the Swedish 
churches, Mankato and Kasota, Minn. Accepts. 

SLMPSON, Samuel, Oberlin Se minar to Garner, lo., 
for three months, with a view to settlement. Accepts. 


SNOW DEN, James E , Le Mars, Io., to Knoxville 

TRACY, Isaac B.,C hicago Seminary, to Valley City, N. D. 

“2 TERS, Thomas W., Colfax, Wn., to Genesee, Cal. 
eciines. 
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SE gael L, J., to Georgetown, Minn. Accepts. 
WRIGHT, W. 'M., Selma, Minn., to Raymond, Wis. 
Ac cepts. 

Ordinations and Installations. 
eynene™. Michael, D.D., i. June 1, Pilgrim Ch., St. 
ouis, M 

EMERSON, James C., i. May 17, Alton, N. H. Sermon, 
Rev. A. Hiliman; other parts, Rev. Messrs. E. T. 
Hurd, J. 0. Tasker, S. H. Goodwin and Rev. Mr. 
Osgood ieree ag» 

HOPKINS, W. H., May 15, Gross Park, Chicago, Ill. 
Sermon, Rev. David Beaton ; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. G. Johnson, Db. D., E. W. Butler, J. C. Armstrong 
and Prof. O. C. Grauer. 

MCALLISTER, A., o. May 22, Ellsworth, Min 

MORGAN, C harles L. wp May 3l, Central Ch. ve ; Jamaica 
Plain, Boston, mae. 

PATTON, M. 0, ». May — » Bostnbey, Harbor, Me. 

RICHARDSON, Frank H., 0. wae Se Resenecs. , Onarga, 
Ill, Sermon, Supt. James Be mn ag other parts, 
Rev. 4% A. Safford, N McQuarrie, C. A. 
Moore, D. D., J. W. West. 

THOMSON, ORobert J., i. May 23, Green’s Farms, Ct. 
Sermon, Rev. L. 0. ee D.D.; other parts, 
Messrs. E. L. Curtis, F. 8. Child, Jabez Backus, J. W. 
Ballantine, reak Russell, D.D. 

Resignations. 

ANDERSON, George P., Bonner, Mont. 

BURR 1 Marcus. south Glastonbury, Ct. 

Cc HRISTIA NSEN, Andrew C., Danish Ch. ., Hartford, Ct. 

CKEDE FORD, George H.,- Wilton, Me. 

ere +e ae, Samuel, Ionia and Ghickasaw, Io. 

HE R, Joseph H., Machiasport, Me 

HENDE RSON, Thomas H., Port Townsend, Wn. 

HINES, Frank , Metropolis. Ill, to take the presi- 
dency of the Souinern Co legiate Institute, Albion. 

PAGE, Henry P., Newington, N. H 

RICE, Charles 1. , Danvers Center, Mass. 

THOMSO N, A. Eugene, First Ch., Yankton, 8. D., to 
take effect July 31 

TOWNE, Salem D., Oldtown, Me 

WEST, Parley B., Sibley, lo., to take effect Sept. 1. 

Dismissions. 
BARY, Emil B., May 29, Central Ch., Bangor, Me. 
Churches Orgapized. 

BRINNON, Wn., May 13. Ten members. 

DAGGETT, Cal., May 13. Five members. 

FESSENDEN ,N. D., reorganized. Twelve members. 

AZER, Minn. “ May i8. Twenty-eight members. 

HORABROOK Cal., May 13. 

orgy PLAINS, Mont., May 20. Nine members. 

RED BEACH, Me., May 22. Thirty members. 

SOUTH MUSCATINE, lo., Pilgrim, May 22. Thirty- 
seven members. 





Miscellaneous. 
ae eg Phetetion T., Boston, Mass., has been en- 
zaged t the pastorate recently vacated in the 


Janish Che Hever Ct. 

GRINNELL, 8 8., has closed his week in River Falls, 
Minn., and will Supply Pacifie Ch., Paul. 

INGHAM, J. E., a layman of New "Duluth, Minn., has 
gone into the ministry and accepted a call for two 
months to Clear Lake, Wis. 

KNIGHT, Fred T., Hartford Seminary, will become 
assistant <aCW of the church in West sartford, Ct. 

MESERVE, I. C , Davenport Ch., New Haven, Ct., is tak- 
wate aope. nis. newly married wife, a wedding journey 
to Euro 

EVIs, Tyman, will close his work at East Douglas, 
"Masse J ‘ July 1, on account of business depression in 
1e tow 

PAGE, Barlen, Hardwick, Mass., has been asked to re- 
main another three years, or to become the settled 


phat ATT, D. H., Chicago Seminary, will supply the shore 
in Smith © enter, an., during the absence of Rev. D. 
Baines-Griffiths in England. 

STRONG, Joseph S., is supplying the Riverside and 
Adams Memorial Ch’s., Vassalboro, Me. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHUROHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA. NEBRASKA. 
Alameda, — 4 Crete. — 1 
Alpine, — 10 Omaha, St. Mary’s 
on —— . : Ave., 3 18 
.os Angeles, Park, 2, ! ‘hur . ‘ 
Moreno, 6 6 NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
North Berkeley, 2 18 Rokeby, 17 22 
Ocean View — 9 South Seabrook, — 3 
San Bernardino, 14 20 Winchester, 3 3 
San Francisco, First, — 5 NORTH DAKOTA. 
Fourth, - oe, Wars 
r Cando, 5 5 
Olivet, 8 4g k Doe 
San José, 2 7 Sykeston, 2 6 
Saratoga, am | OHIO. 
CONNECTICUT. Cleveland, Olivet,  — 23 
Danbury, Second, 8 ainesvilie, Union, 4 18 
New Preston 8 10 SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Southington,” second, 20 20 Academy, a | 
Freedom, 6 6 
MAINE. Ipswich, 24 29 
Bar Mills, 6 6 Pioneer, 3.5 
Biddeford, Pavilion, 4 4 Winfred, 10 12 
Freedom, 6 6 VERMONT. 
MICHIGAN, Peacham, 3 4 
Charlott — 6 Post Mills, i 
Detroit, Plymouth, — 37 WISCONSIN 
Grandville, 8 8 neloit,fecond, 4 6 
owe > > 
MINNESOTA. Eagle River, — 18 
Fairmount, — 9 Janesville, 4 6 
Fergus Falls, 7 11 Madison, — Ww 
Frazer, * a Watertown, lou 
Plainview, ne ‘HURC 
Winthrop, 8 9 OTHER CHURCHES. 
‘ Atchison, Kan., — 38 
MISSOURI. College Springs, Io., 4 8 
Bonne Terre, 4 6 Concord, Mass., . 3 
St. Joseph, 9 12 Marion, Ind., 3 3 
St. Louis, Aubert Plainfield, Ill., 3 11 
Place 11 12 Tampa, Fla — 4 
Scereaamnel, — 7 Walla Walla, Wn., 3 69 
Third, 2 10 Churches with two or 
Union, 3 3 less, 7 


Total: Conf., 293; Tot.. 612. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 11,854; Tot., 21,032. 
OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK, 

The International Temperance Congress opened 
last Sunday at Prohibition Park, Staten Island, 
N.Y. Gen. Neal Dow was the hero of the day and 
was greeted by an audience estimated at 10,000. Ad- 
dresses were made by Prof. Samuel Dickie, chair- 
man of the National Prohibition party, Rev. Dr. 
B. B. Tyler of New York, Mrs. Susan E. Fessenden 
of Massachusetts, Mrs. Ellen J. Phinney of Ohio, 
Father Murphy of the Roman Catholic Church of 
Canada, Joseph Cook, A. R. Webb (representing the 
Mohammedan religion in this country) and others. 
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Y. M. C. A. NOTES. 

The newly organized Y. M.C. A. at Rockland will 
soon occupy a handsome suite of rooms on the main 
street, and has called Mr. J.J. Davey of Springfield 
Training School as general secretary. 

A deputation of college students, in charge of Mr. 
A. A. Bronsdon of the Lay College, Revere, will visit 
many of the small towns and villages of Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island during June, July and Au- 
gust, to hold evangelistic services for men only 
and other meetings in the interest of young men. 
This work will be done under the direction of the 
State executive committee of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. 

During the first half of the year beginning Oct. 1, 
1893, over 1,200 professed conversions have been re- 
ported as a result of local, district and State work. 
This equals the largest number for any entire year 
in the previous history of the work. 

Mr. C. F. Lyford, who has recently resigned the 
general secretaryship of the Cambridge Y. M.C. A., 
will be succeeded by Mr. R. C. Goodwin of Newbury- 
port, who has done such successful work in that 
city. 


COMMENCEMENT AT HAMPTON. 


BY LUCIA T. AMES. 








For months our students of sucial science 
have been following the ‘‘ traveller from Al- 
truria,’”’ as our greatest living novelist has 
introduced him to the American proletariat 
and plutocrat. We trust that before’ Mr. 
Howells releases him from-his studies of our 
undemocratic conditions and institutions he 
will show him that one grand example of 
altruism in our land, Hampton Institute, 
which comes as near Altruria, or the king- 
dom of heaven on earth, as any place in Chris- 
tendom. 

Readers of the Congregationalist need no 
information regarding the purpose and scope 
of work at Hampton, or eulogy upon its 
founder. The feelings of most visitors at the 
recent Commencement exercises were well 
expressed by Dr. McVicar of Philadelphia in 
an earnest remark to a colored woman, which 
was overheard by chance, ‘‘ When I see what 
work is being done here, I feel that my own 
life has been frivolous.” 

Any one who feared that the loss of Gen- 
eral Armstrong would decrease the quality 
or quantity of the work done at Hampton 
must have been reassured by the evidence 
from every source that the institution he 
founded was never in so vigorous a condition. 
Surely bis power was far greater than tuat 
of mere personal magnetism. His soul gues 
marching on, and his spirit speaks in every 
voice there today. Mr. Monroe, the chairmaao 
of the trustees, the generous donor of the 
beautiful chapel and the long time friend of 
Hampton, has just died and the trustees have 
elected Mr. Ogden, Mr. Wanamaker’s partner, 
to his position on their board. Mr. Ogden 
was an intimate friend of General Armstrong 
and is an earnest worker for Hampton. 

The most significant of the features of Com- 
mencement Day were not the wit and elo- 
quence of the distinguished speakers who 
crowded the platform, nor the picturesque- 
ness of the dozen Indian girls who, attired 
in white and garlanded with flowers, sang 
Edna Dean Proctor’s Columbia’s Emblem, nor 
the sweet, sonorous singing of General Arm- 
strong’s favorite song, touching as that was, 
but the words of three colored men. One, a 
very black man from Bermuda, though bur- 
dened with the cares of married life, had 
worked his way through the school aud mod- 
estly stood up to receive the ouly prize pre- 
sented to any of the pupils. His valedictory 
address a few minutes later would have done 
credit to any white graduate of any high school. 
He pictured the conditions of his people in 
Bermuda, where they have been free sixty 
years and little rave prejudice exists, and the 
mortgage system, the curse of our ‘Southern 
blacks, nut existing. Then, with a spirit re- 
minding one of Thomas Paine’s reply to the 
statement, ‘‘where liberty 1s there is my 
home,’ by the far nobler one of ‘* where lib- 
erty is nu’, there is mine,” the valedictorian 
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declared it to be his purpose not to return to 
Bermuda, but to settle in the South, in the 
spot where the terrible lynch law and the 
degradation of his people demanded his serv- 
ice. There was a missionary spirit and quiet, 
unconscious heroism about most of the gradu- 
ates that made the listener feel that ordinary 
Christian living as we count it in the North 
is indeed “ frivolous ”’ in comparison. 

A graduate of ’90 told of his having, in the 
last four years, earned a farm of fifty acres, 
built a house of six rooms, bought horses, 
sheep, cattle, hogs and poultry, married a 
teacher and said he was now the happy 
father of a boy named after the principal 
of Hampton. His advice to students was 
strong and to the point—buy land, study the 
soil, put brains into it. In scientitic farming 
is the salvation of the negro. 

A graduate of ’77, an officer of Hampton’s 
child at Tuskegee, gave the same sound ad- 
vice. “Put money in thy purse,’ was his 
counsel to his people. Don’t emigrate; your 
only industrial opportunity is right where 
you are, Study commercial law, especially 
cottracts. Negro contractors can now em- 
ploy white-labor. The speaker gave an in- 
stance of a colored man, a contractor, who 
died worth $100,000, leaving money for a hos- 
pital in Alabama,-to be equipped with colored 
nurses and physicians. ‘‘The whites do not 
yet invite the blacks to their prayer meetings, 
but they do to their stockholders’ meetings.” 
The speaker urged the importance of the 
study of medicine among his people. At 
present there is only one colored physician to 
every 70,000 blacks in his State, while among 
the whites it is as one to 400. There ought 
also to be black pharmacists and dentists and 
at least one colored lawyer in every city. 
Even more significant and instructive to the 
listener than the Commencement exercises 
was the little conference of colored teachers, 
preachers and farmers held the next day. 

Mr. H. B. Frissell, the principal of Hamp- 
ton Institute, who is so successfully carrying 
out the work in the spirit of its founder, pre- 
sided at the conference, and by a judicious 
giving out of questions beforehand elicited 
many short, pointed speeches that threw a 
flood of light on some of the most serious 
problems connected with the uplifting of the 
colored race. Duties and opportunities were 
kept uppermost in mind, and nothing was 
heard of lynching or of political and social 
injustice. 

The questions as to whether the blacks were 
emigrating to cities and, if so, what were the 
results, were answered as follows: There is a 
considerable tendency of parents to move into 
Southern cities for the sake of giving nine 
months instead of three or four months of 
school a year to their children. Especially on 
the coast there is a tendency for the young men 
and women to go to Northern cities to earn 
more money than they can at home. They 
rarely are allowed to enter shops or work at 
a mechanical trade, but are waiters, porters, 
barbers, etc. Although some return and buy 
farms, and most go away witk intention to do 
80, many become infatuated with city life and 
never return, or come home with less money 
than they started with. It was shown that 
the mortality and criminality of the blacks in 
cities was proportionately far greater than of 
the whites. This was due to poverty and ig- 
norance and the unsanitary condition of their 
homes. 

Booker Washington of Tuskegee, who al- 
ways speaks in clear, common sense fashion, 
declared that he didn’t blame any young man 
for not wanting to spend his life in following 
a mule and stirring up the ground with a 
stick. He would himself leave such work as 
soon as possible. What the black man most 
needs is scientific agriculture. He must learn 
something of the chemistry of the soil, of rota- 
tion of crops; he must get machinery, and 
learn that farming need not be all drudgery. 
Mr. Washington had found when the school 
term in any district was lengthened from 
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three or four months to eight or nine that 
there was no emigration from thence to the 
city. The colored man is asocial animal. Let 
country life be made attractive by schools and 
pleasant homes and intelligent farming and 
the tide toward the city will cease. 

The visitor to Hampton comes away with 
the feeling that if one of the most serious 
problems that a nation ever had to solve is to 
be settled it must be along the lines laid down 
by these clear-sighted representatives of the 
black race. They are straining every nerve 
in practically doing what most of us are only 
theorizing about. 








WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING. 


For the last four years this meeting, which, 
according to the present constitution, must be 
held on Thursday of ‘anniversary week,” 
has been carried out of Boston, and this year, 
by invitation of Essex North Branch, it was 
held, May 31, in Prospect Street Church, New- 
buryport. Despite the rain many came, even 
a long carriage drive proving no hindrance to 
the zeal of a few. The first hour and a half 
of the morning was devoted to the branch 
annual meeting, with reports showing good 
work done and promising more in the future, 
especially among the young people. 

At eleven o’clock Mrs, Judson Smith, presi- 
dent of the board, took the chair. Miss Susan 
N. Brown, president of the branch, welcomed 
the board to old Essex North, with its many 
local associations with foreign mission work, 
and extended cordial hospitality, which the 
experience of the day verified. A letter was 
also read from Mrs. Cowles, honorary presi- 
dent of the branch. The morning session was 
largely devoted to the subject of proportionate 
giving. Mrs. C. H. Daniels advocated the 
regular setting aside of some proportion, not 
necessarily a tenth, with forethought and 
common sense, and the application of business 
principles, asserting, ‘‘ If ‘ money is the root of 
all evil,’ it is also @ root of every fair gospel 
flower that blooms upon heathen soil.” She 
stated some of the difficulties, met them with 
helpful answers and showed what results 
have followed where the plan has been tried. 
Miss E. Theodora Crosby, reappointed to 
Micronesia, spoke from the missionary stand- 
point, and said that the native Christians in 
the South Sea Islands give very generously 
in proportion to their means, ready even to 
share their clothing sometimes to an amusing 
extent, to deny themselves what we should 
regard as necessities. She also said that 
Christians at home are more ready to sing, 

Waft, waft, ye winds His story, 

And you, ye waters roll, 
than they are to furnish the wherewithal to 
send the message. 

At the afternoon session attention was 
directed to medical work, and a rare privi- 
lege was enjoyed in listening to four mission- 
ary doctors— Dr. Pauline Root of Madura, Dr. 
M. A. Holbrook of Kobé, Japan, and two un- 
der appointment, Dr. Julia Bissell for the Mar- 
athi Mission and Dr. Rose A. Bower for the 
West Central African Mission. 

Dr. Bissell, born in India of missionary par- 
ents, a graduate of Wellesley College, with a 
subsequent experience of three years as a 
teacher in the Ahmednagar girls’ boarding 
school, after a three years’ medical course 
and a year of hospital practice returns to a 
people whose habits and language she knows. 
She spoke of the mutual relations of different 
nations, of the word of sympathy as often 
the very last word to be spoken between them, 
of the folly of waiting for more extended edu- 
cation and reform, of the mothers of India 
shut up in a foul atmosphere, of the children 
who constantly sicken and die, and of many 
ways in which a wise Christian doctor may be 
a boon. 

Dr. Bower went eight years ago to West 
Africa under the auspices of Bishop Taylor’s 
mission, and in the Bush Country had an ex- 
perience with the people under the power of 
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native medicine men and witch doctors, saw 
the evil of the cruel remedies used—children 
often given hot baths very strong with cay- 
enne pepper—and, breaking down herself be- 
cause she had no proper medical attendance, 
was obliged to return to this country. Her 
medical education having been furnished by 
one who because she cannot “ go” would like 
to ‘send,’ with Africa’s call still ringing in 
her ears, she goes soon to Benguella. 

Dr. Holbrook, formerly engaged in medical 
work in Tungcho, North China, but obliged 
by ill health to leave, spoke of her present 
work in Kobé College, Japan, where she is in 
charge of the scientific department, saying, 
‘Perhaps it is as well to do the work that 
wants to be done as the work which you want 
todo.” There is, at present, no need of send- 
ing medical women to Japan, except to train 
nurses, but Dr. Holbrook finds constant use 
for all her medical knowledge in giving the 
girls in the college training in hygiene. 

Dr. Root spoke of her early experiences, her 
first morning in the dispensary where she 
found forty patients awaiting Mrs. Capron, 
the superstition she met in visiting the homes, 
the wonderful compounds sometimes given as 
medicine, and saw a better day dawning for 
many little girls in India in the work of a so- 
ciety formed for promoting the remarriage of 
widows. Miss Mary L. Matthews of Monastir, 
Bulgaria, and Miss Mary Metcalfe Root of 
Madura were introduced with a word of rec- 
ognition. 

Miss Crosby, who has been adopted by the 
Essex North Branch and was to leave home 
soon for the Pacific coast, expressed her ap- 
preciation of the high privilege of being al- 
lowed to return to Kusaie, and of all the 
sympathy and loving interest which she was 
‘taking with her. Mrs. Smith then gathered 
up the lessons of the day in fitting words. 


FRIDAY PRAYER MEETING, CONGREGATIONAL 
HOUSE, 


Mrs. Greene of Jamaica Plain led and gave 
prominence to the calendar topic for the day, 
Prayer for Foreigners. Mrs. Schneider spoke 
of the wotk among the Armenians and of 
other nationalities represented in our midst 
and of the pain of seeing any return from a 
sojourn in this Christian land without having 
benefited thereby. Dr. Bower spoke of pio- 
nueer work in Africa and of the good accom- 
plished by brief lives of service, citing the 
case of one who labored only eleven months 
and whose death so impressed a heathen king 
that he put away witchcraft and other sins, 
the very expression upon the face of the dead 
leading him to say, ‘‘ She’s satisfied; it’s on 
her face.” 

Miss Matthews expressed her longing to be 
again in her work in Monastir. Dr. Bissell 
said the great question for the missionary in 
India now is not, ‘‘ How shall we get access to 
the people?” but, ‘‘ How shall we best pre- 
sent Christ to them?’”’ She also spoke of a 
possible danger of civilizing and educating 
more than Christianizing, of the danger to the 
medical missionary and her desire to remem- 
ber the first great lesson to be taught. Miss 
Crosby spoke of the fullness of Christ and His 
ability to supply all need and of the comfort 
of such a supply in returning to her work. 
Mrs. Smith spoke of the blessed sympathy 
existing in such a company and commended 
all these missionaries to God. The closing 
prayer was led by Mrs. C. L. Goodell, who 
was welcomed with special pleasure after 
months of absence, owing first to her own ill- 
ness and then to that of her daughter. 


ee 


Culture is then properly described not as 
having its origin in curiosity, but as having 
its origin in the love of perfection; it is a 
study of perfection. It moves by the force 
not merely or primarily of the scientific 
passion for pure knowledge, but also of the 
moral and social passion for doing good.— 
Matthew Arnold. 
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Gleanings From Our Mail Bag. 


Enrichment of Worship. The Laymen as Judges of Preaching. Social Christianity. Theological Tests. 


RESPONSIVE READINGS—PRO. 


A service never seems complete to me in 
which I do not have some part. I want to 
have an audible voice in the singing, the 
Scripture reading and the prayer. So,if there 
is in the order of worship a congregational 
hymn or two, a Psalm read responsively and 
the Lord’s Prayer, the minister and choir may 
conduct the rest of the service and I shall feel 
that I have worshiped. But if obliged to ob- 
serve perfect silence throughout the service, 
however beautiful it may be, there seems to 
be a great lack to me, and many otbers agree 
with me in this. Our congregation takes a 
hearty part in all concerted exercises and has 
apparently enjoyed the Congregationalist se- 
ries, if an increased attendance means any- 
thing. 

The warning against formalism is timely. 
We must be careful, very careful, in regard to 
forms, empty forms if the heart is not in them. 
And yet I wish more attention could be given 
to certain little observances. I wish the peo- 
ye would keep hymn-books open until the 
1ymn is entirely sung, and not be in a hurry 
for hats and wraps for a moment after the 
“Amen” of the benediction is said. And I 


wish the minister would wait, in the respon- 
sive reading, until the verse belonging to the 
congregation is entirely completed before he 
begins his verse, and then not hurry, as some 
do, and would make a pause after the closing 
hymn until its closing notes have ceased be- 
fore pronouncing the benediction. 


LAYMAN. 


RESPONSIVE READINGS.—CON, 


1. This practice offends good taste. Such 
an exercise is disagreeable to the ear and dis- 
tracting to the mind. It seems fitly to belong 
among the rude primitive usages of semi-civ- 
ilized nations. Among the Orientals, for ex- 
ample, in their churches, mosques and schools, 
this reading and reciting in concert is a prom 
inent feature; in many Oriental schools all 
study is carried on with such a babble of 
voices. But we no longer allow it in our 
schools; why should we cultivate it in our 
churches? In most Episcopal churches the 
jarring confusion which arises whenever many 
persons try to read in unison is avoided, be- 
sause even the Psalter is usually not read, but 
chanted, either by two choirs or by the congre- 
gation and the choir. Thisis certainly in bet- 
ter taste than the responsive jabbering. 

2. Another objection to this practice is that 
it spoils good reading. No one can read na- 
turally and expressively, either when he is 
continually interrupted or when he is read- 
ingin concert. There must be continuity and 
independence, in order that a reader may 
throw himself into the meaning of what he 
reads and may give that meaning to his hear- 
ers. ‘‘ Good reading isa thing not to be tritled 
with,’ was a wise remark of one of our emi- 
nent scholars and Christians, when recently, 
not long before his death, he was criticising 
this pernicious custom. Good reading is 
worth preservation and cultivation. It is, 
perhaps, both a rarer, and a more valuable, 
art than even good singing. Responsive read- 
ing is necessarily destructive of it. Does any 
One doubt this, let him try listening to a page 
of Bacon’s essays, of Webster’s speeches, of 
Scott’s novels, or of Whittier’s poems read 
responsively. The Bible is the only book that, 
in foolish imitation of mediwval forms, we 
dare to tamper with in this fashion. And this 
suggests a still weightier objection. 

3. This practice makes the Word of God of 
little effect. Its connection is broken, its 
beauty is bated, its power is impaired. The 
reading of the Bible, by a minister who could 
read even moierately well, has heretofore 
been one of the most impressive and profitable 
adjuncts to the preaching of the gospel. How 
authoritative and awful were the words of 
command, how intricate yet interesting were 
the arguments, how fascinating the narratives, 
how winsome the invitatious, how comforting 
the promises of Scripture, as they used to fall 
on our ears When we heard them from the pul- 
pit! What are they often now but severed 
scraps and “vain babhlings’’? After the 
lapse of many years I distinetly recall certain 
words of Holy Writ, as read by ministers long 
ago dead—and not the words only, but the 
very tones in which they were read. What 
child brought up on ‘responsive readings ”’ 
will twenty years hence be able to recall any- 
thing but a medley of mutterings? There is 
often something bordering on tne ludicrous in 
the way the Bible is hacked up and rehearsed. 
Not long since, in a ehureh where a chapter 
from the Epistle of James was read, the pas- 
tor appropriately began, ‘“*My brethren, be 
not many masters.”’ A httle later it came to 
th» turn of the people to respond to him, “ My 
brethren, these things ought not so to be,’’ and, 


again, ‘Can the fig-tree, my brethren, bear 
olive berries?’’ At the close of the service in 
which this pleasant interchange of exhorta- 
tion had gone on between the pulpit and the 
pews, a friend of mine suggested to the pastor 
that it might be well for him to have his ser- 
mous printed on slips, and distributed in the 
pews to be delivered reciprocally by pastor 
and people. Now this was logical. If it is 
the best and most effective way of reading 
and hearing God’s Word, why not of man’s? 

The only plausible argument advanced in 
favor of responsive readings is that by oral 
participation the readers, especially the chil- 
dren, are interested, This is to some extent 
true. Itis doubtless a certain pleasure to an 
active child in church to be able to use its 
tongue for a time. It would doubtless be a 
still greater pleasure to march about the aisles 
singing, like the processions of choir-boys in 
the Romish and Anglican service. But are 
we not sacrificing too much for this small 
gain? And may it not, even for the children 
themselves, be a loss in the end? The disci- 
pline of keeping still and of learning to listen 
mav be made a very salutary one. 

The late Dr Allon of London was once ex- 
pressing his dishke of responsive readings of 
the Psalms, and on hearing that it was often 
customary in the United States to read even 
the Gospels and the Epistles in this way, he 
exclaimed, ‘* 7hat is barbarism! I don’t care 
who does it, itis barbarism!’’ Is it not time 
that this ‘‘ barbarism ” be abolished from the 
services of our Congregational churches? 

ONE OF THE LAITY. 


HE APPROVES OF THE DRIFT. 


I have been much interested in the Congre- 
gationalist’s attention to liturgies during the 
past year. Weare certainly getting well on 
with ‘‘ the observance of days”’ when even the 
conservative A. B. C. F. M. calls the attention 
of the denomination to Whitsunday; and your 
various Eventide Services are calculated to 
show us all what latitude our ritual permits 
us to extend to our several congregations in 
the matter of worship. I have not bappened 
to be present in any church where these pro- 
grams have been followed, but I should cer- 
tainly try them if I had charge of a church. 

E. W. G. 


A LAYMAN’S COMMENTS ON A RECENT STATE 
MEETING. 


To the laymen—of whom I am one—the 
promised discussion of such eminently practi- 
eal topics as Christ and the Social Ideal, and 
Rational Temperance Reform, coupled with 
the distinguished names of the speakers, gave 
to the New Jersey Association meeting re- 
cently held im East Orange an intense inter- 
est. To whom else could we look but to the 
chosen wen of God, our beloved ministers, for 
God’s message on these vital topics? 

It seems, however, that good essays, like 
books, must have a preface, and the masterly 
treatment of Christ and the Social Ideal Dr. 
Richards was giving us had about reached 
the conclusion of the introduction when the 
moderator’s — announced the expiration 
of his time. be practical methods, the over- 
comiug of obstacles, the way to bring 1t about, 
remained as mucha secret as though hidden 
in the beart of China. Then, too, some of the 
able divines left us still in the clouds by their 
method of handling thediscussion. We know 
the evil grows apace. We know that lavmen 
—and laywomen, too—as a rule, are simply 
nonentities in bringing good out of it all, not 
because they are really indifferent or incapa- 
ble, but because, and only because, they never 
have put before them the three salient fea- 
tures of the case, viz., (1) the precise nature 
of the evils to be eradicated, (2) the definite 
thing necessary to be done to overcome it, 
and (3) the best way to do that precise thing 
in each community; and we still stand and 
ery to our leaders, a3 in the days of the apos- 
tles, ‘* Men and brethren what shall we do? 

S>it was with Professor Gouid’s able pres- 
entation of Rational Temperance Reform. 
We had time to hear him tell us that prohibi- 
tion, temperance, local option, license, etc., 
were good in their way, spasmodic in their 
nature and werely experimental up to this 
time and that the Gotbenburg svstem of 
liquor traffic was an eminently good thing— 
for the Scandinavian peninsula—but how it 
could be :vtroduced into America, where es- 
sential features would have to be moditied to 
suit this country, whether it was now being 
tried and, if so, where, we know nothing what- 
everabout. His time expired before he could 
tell us. 

Many of us laymen have an intense desire 
to be utilized and we look to our pastors to 
study these grave questions with reference 


to their own communities and then put before 
us, each in his own parish, a plain, simple, 
yet thoroughly practical, plan of work, so that 
next year’s State meeting and all subsequent 
ones may ring with the shout of victories 
won for the Master. 

Germantown, Pa. H. C. BR. 


LAYMEN AS CRITICS OF PREACHING. 


A Connecticut pastor is moved by our recent 
broadside, What Kind of Preaching Do Lay- 
men Like? to send us the following: 


The preacher is anartist. Assuch he should 
cordially welcome any expression of opinion 
concerning his work. May not the laymen 
who receive our wares be among the best 
qualified to pass judgment thereon? The 
preacher desirous of perfecting his art most 
gladly welcomes the words of these twenty 
laymen and laywomen. Taking these letters 
singly they may have little weight, but if 
there be a consensus of opinion they are cer- 
tainly worthy of consideration. 

Strange, it will seem to some, that they say 
so little about tbe length, or rather shortness, 
of the sermon. The first writer thinks twenty 
minutes enough, as well might have Eutychus, 
while another puts the boundary at double 
that length of time. The rest of the writers 
evidently see the unwisdom of paiuoting all 
pictures upon the same size of canvas. As 
to the character of the message, fully half of 
the writers state a liking fur sermons which 
deal with everyday life. About the same 
number wish the sermon to be “‘ modern,”’ the 
preacher to be ‘abreast of the times’’ and ac- 
quainted with “affairs of today.” The first 
sentence of the first letter,. ‘I desire that 
ponenn which so presents Christ to me on 

unday that I feel His presence during the 
week and am impelled to live and act as He 
would if be were in my place,” is, in sub- 
stance, expressed in almost every letter. If 
these writers may be taken as a criterion of 
the opiniom of the pew, then we may rightly 
conciude that the kind of preaching the pew 
likes and desires is that which is Christo-cen- 
tric and deals with practical affairs in daily 
life. 

Careful reading of these letters leads one to 
note some things which, from their silence, 
evidently the pew does not like in preaching. 
No liking is expressed for the sensational, of 
preaching from such subjects as The Latest 

Novel, The Braying Ass, and Dr. Jekyl! and 
Mr. Hsde. Evidevtiy many of the writers 
are progressive thinkers, yet they state no 
preference for higher criticism and attacks 
upon science in the pulpit. They ask not for 
the preaching of Payson and Jonathan Ed- 
wards for the dawn of the twentieth century. 
They make no attempt to settle the method of 
delivery, whether With notes or extemporane- 
ously. 

The letters are packed with points, but as- 
sume that the artist knows something about 
his own work. One thinks ‘ the preacher the 
best judge of the mgbt kind of preachiug for 
his congregation.”” We thank bim for this 
excellent opinion he has of us, but fear that 
this is nut always the case. However, good 
living, praying and hearing by the laymen 
help to make the kind of preaching laymen 
like. 8. 


A SYMPATHIZER WITH MISS DAWES. 

A pastor in a Western city writes to express 

his agreement with Miss Dawes in her article 

published April 19 and entitled, What Is the 
Purpose of the Church? 


I have urged that the question some of our 
advanced brethren needed to settle for us is 
whether the business of reform which 1s so 
urgent is to be conducted by the organized 
church as such, or whether it is to be left to 
the Christian man, inspired out of the sanctu- 
ary and in such other organizatious and com- 
binations as seemexpedient. But Miss Dawes 
has carried the question a step farther back 
and has directed attention to the real issue. 
It should be possible to settle that from Scrip- 
ture and from the history of organized Chris- 
tianity in its relation to social questions in 
the past. For this scheme of making a social 
order by the direct iufluence of the church is 
no new thing, but has beep attemoted under 
very favorable conditions. If the results have 
been disastrous to the church and demoraliz- 
ing to society, there ougbt to be a warning 
in the experience. Iam glad Miss Dawes calls 
attention to the unwitting concession, which, 
under the guise of extreme spirituality, the 
Dew movemevt is makiog to materialism. 
The clear statement of the truths that are at 
the bottom of the life of the church in the 
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world will keep many people from being be- 
guiled. M. 





MINISTERS FOR FEEBLE CHURCHES, 


The Nineteenth Annual] Report of the Amer- 
ican Education Society, just issued, prompts 
me to suggest a plan for our weaker churches. 
Three hundred and ninety-two students were 
aided last year, of which 247 were in semina- 
ries. A large part of these men are aided for 
seven years. The Lord’s money has been 
used to equip the Lord’s servants. I recog- 
nize that these men are tie equals of any and 
yet their sacritice has been lessened by the 
churches which they are to serve. Let, there- 
fore, the condition of aid be that they serve 
the weaker churches the first tive years. In 
this way they will repay in full the loan 
which the churches have made, strengthen 
the work where it needs it must and get a 
training which will make them more efticient 
for the work of later years. There ought to 
be some responsibility on the part of these 
young men to the denomination and to its 
work in the most needy fields. From my ex- 
perience with aided students they, as a class, 
would gladly pledge themselves to this re- 
turn, while their consecrated service would 
soon cause the coffers of the Education Soci- 
ety to be filled so that their successors need 
not lack. W. Hi A. 





A WORD FROM THE MINISTERIAL BUREAU. 


In the Gleanings of April 19, Old-Fashioned 
Young Man declares us an evil because we 
crowd our men tv the front, while only a few 
days ago a brother took us to task because we 
did uot push our business more, but permitted 
the ‘letter writers’’ to get in ahead, declar- 
ing that there were mavy of our men for whom 
we did little or nothing. One goud brother 
went so far as to say openly in the meeting of 
his association that 1f a brother wished :n 
opportunity to preach let him apply to the 
bureau, take its agent out to dinner, and he 
would secure the best place he had! 

While some persons are thinking bureaus 
ought not to live because of their pushing and 
like characteristics, others are endeavoring to 
establish a new bureau which shall do better 
work than the present ones, having greater 
prestige and fuller prerogatives, i. e., be better 
qualitied to crowd its men to the front. Now 
if all these brethren would ruminate upon 
the recent editorial in the Congr gationalist, 
April 26, Are More Ministers Needed? they 
will probably discover the real cause of the 
ministerial difficulty. As long as that minis- 
terial surplus remains, there must and will 
be constant crowding, since the 122 surplus 
men seeking fields cannot be expected to re- 
main idle. Whether the present bureaus live 
or die, whether the new bureau be formed or 
not formed, the result will be much the same, 
the crowding must continue. 

This crowding and pusbing of the ministry 
is having a demoralizing effect, both upon it- 
self and upon the churches, and none realize 
it more deeply than the bureaus who meet its 
blighting effects every day. But, deplore it 
as much as we please, who can have the heart 
to censure the winister who, finding hiwself 
“out,” employs any and every resoectable 
means for getting ‘“in.’’ Let the brethren 
size up the facts brought out in that editorial, 
and perhaps they will bea little easier upon 
the 3UREAUS. 


GIVE HIM A TONIC, 


The question propounded, April 19, by “ B,”’ 
How hitle is a wan compelled to believe in 
order to be an orthodox minister? would seem 
at first blush incredible. It is on a par with 
the question, May I dance and he a Christian? 
Belief that is compelled is not belief. This 
theological student is aiming to do a large 
business on very little capital and will inev- 
itably suspend. The higher the superstruc- 
ture, the deeper the fuundation demanded. 
Creed 18 not a matter of area but of depth. 
Gruel is not beef, and diluted Calvinism 1s uot 
a bone-builder. The question propounded is 
its own reply. He who desires to believe but 
little and preach will compel his hearers to 
believe less than be. Vessels are rated for 
their tonnage. Onls balloons are valued for 
what they can do without. Dr. Tanner f.und 
the border line between nutrition and life, but 
he has bad few imitators. The question is 
weak at the hub and its spokes touch the rim 
of pulpit paralysis. If our denomination is 
welcoming men of this stamp it will soon need 
ajtonic of beef, :ron and wine. y. MS: 








Notices. 


Religious and ecclestasttcal notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (ewht words to the line). 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall. June 
11,10a.M. Topic, Organizations for Men in the Church. 
Brief statements by Rev. Isaiah W. Sneath; Brother- 
hood of Andrew and Philip, by Kev. W. S. Kelsey; 
Men’s Clubs, Rev. D. P. Birnie; Men’s Fraternal Asso- 
ciations, Rev. W. H. Allbright. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 


rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
atll a.m. 





‘A. M., 
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ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—Anbniversary, 
June 10-14. Sunday, June 10, 10.30 a. M., Chapel: Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper; 4 P.M., Sermon to the 
graduating class by Rey. Prof. J. W. Churchill. Mon- 
duy, June 11,7.30 P.M., Chapel: Ordination for fore‘gn 
missionary, work of Mr. Samuel C Bartlett, Jr.. and of 
Mr. Egbert S. Ellis. Meeting of Council 3.30 P.M. Tuesday, 
Juve 12,9 a.M,Junior lecture-room: Examination of 
the Junior class in Hebrew; 10.30 A. M., Middle lecture- 
room: Fxamiuation of the Middle class in Biblical The- 
ology; 2 P. M., Senior lecture-room: Exainination of the 
Senior class in Church History; 4 P. M., Junior lecture- 
room: *txamination of the Junior class in New Testa- 
ment Greek; 7.45 P M., Chapel: Anuiversary of the 
Society of In a address by Rev. James L. Barton, 
President of Euphrates College. Wednesday, Juve 13, 
.30 A.M., Bartlet Chapel: Vucal Culture; 9.30 A.M., 
Junior lecture-room: Examination of the Senior class 
in Homiletics: 1] A. M., Middle lecture-room: * xamina- 
tion in the History of Religions; 2.30P.M., Chapel: Meet- 
ing of the alumni; necrolegy by Rev. C. C. Carper ter, 
Secretary. Kev. Db N. Keach, Rev P. S. Voxom, D.D., 
Rev. Newman Smyth, D. D., Rev. H. A, Stimson, D. D., 
are to speak on e@ Ministry and Socia' Reform; op- 
portunity will be given for further discussion. 6-9 P.M. 

artlet Chapel: Social gathering of the alumni anc 
other friends of the Seminary. Thursday. June 14. 10,30 
Chapel: Anniversary addresses by members of 
the graduating class; 1 Pp. M., Bartlet Chapel: Anniver- 
sary dinner. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Creasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70! Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. - Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
a8 possible. 


Vermont, 


t St. Johnsbury, Tuesday, June 12. 
Connecticut Asso., = 


Harttord, uesday, June 19 

aine, Bangor, Tuesday, June 19, 
Connecticut Con., Tuesday, Nov. 20. 

BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 
 payepery House. Miss Elien Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B Child, Home Secretary. 

WOMAN 8 HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5 n- 
nual membership, $1.00, life membership, #20 00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Con pce. 

win 


oom 
A 


tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. 
B. Palmer, Creasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon 8. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E, 
Swett. Publishing and Purchasing Agent. (ffice in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING Soct- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Kev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Buston, Field Secretary. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missiouary work Kev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 

D., Fieid Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational louse, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
amony the Indians and Chine-e. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washiagton St.; 
Clevesand office, Y. M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to t - Huo- 
bard, Treasurer, 103 Bible House New York City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work bitnerto done by Co lege and Ed.cation Society 
and New West tducation Commission.) KE. A. Stualey, 
Treasurer. (Offices, 10 Convrezational House, Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—in oraer to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commut- 
tee of the Natioual Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permavent invested fund. It 
also invites generous indfviaual wifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1x92, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

[ bequeath to the * Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States” (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
Chere insert the bequest,. to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the esolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October. 146, 

































The engraving shows such a one. 
wall, but is 4 feet wide. 





7 APOINT 10 KNOW 


an ordinary Sideboard in a small room. 
for the special needs of many buyers we have ar- 
ranged a series of Buffet Sideboards for use in 
limited areas. 

This is built to project only two feet from the 
We have others which almost reverse these proportions; and 
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BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel upen day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contrivutions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, und may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational Houre 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GRORGE GOULD. Treasurer 

BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more espécially in rural districts Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help allchurches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, ——- dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. Beacon Street, Koom 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Vox 1632, 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York Incorporated Aprti, 1834. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen, Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are ances to be made direct to 
the main office of the Soviety at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Kev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 





THE marvelous success of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
based upon the corner stone of absolute merit. 
Take Hood’s throughout the spring months. 


HOUSECLEANING done easy with SAVENA. 


Truly Wonderful 


Bad Case of Catarrh Cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


**T am very glad to recommend Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, as it is truly a wonderful medicine. 
I am entirely cured of Catarrh and thank 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla for it. I suffered from 
catarrh for more than a dozen years and 
often felt as though I was doomed for the 
grave. [ concluded to try Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. I have taken over six bottles and I am 


Now Perfectly Free 


from catarrh. I am looking and feeling 
better. I recommend Hood's Sarsaparilla 
for any complaint caused by impure blood, 


Hood's 





Sursa- 
parilla 


and especially for ca- 

tarrh, I have gained ures 
in weight and eat 3 arererere 
hearty meals a day.” 

James ©. Scuimen 4662 Edmond Street, 
Frankford Station, Philadelphia. 
Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills, constipa- 


tion, biliousness, sick headache, indigestion. 


Ss The flaunting peacocks, the noble pastries, the 
| boars’ heads, served on silver platters, the soul- 
inspiring wassail cups, have vanished from this 
world, and the 19th century reveler is a conver- 
sationalist in a claw-hammer coat who admires old 
china and artistic furniture. 

It is not easy to do much that is artistic with 


And 80 


thus in one style or another we are able to fit any nook or corper with an artistic board. 
Odd and unique shapes and sizes a specialty. 


Send five 2-cent stamps for General Catalogue containing over W0 illustrations. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


j NEAR NORTHERN R, R, 


' STATIONS. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The full force of the financial crash of 1890, 
when Baring Bros, & Co. suspended, was not 
felt in this country as it was in England. A 
fortunate coincidence of abundant crops in this 
country in the following summer and meager 
crops in Europe gave the United States an ad- 
vantage in international trade that largely off- 
set the damage done by the Baring Bros. fail- 
ure. But the effect of the loss of confidence at 
London, which was in fact an abrupt stoppage 
of investments at that ceuter in foreign enter- 
prises and a liquidation of a badly inflated 
market, was a cause quietly operating to bring 
about a liquidation in this country at the 
fitting moment. The time came in 1893. It 
may pay to reflect that had England been in 
position in 1893 to step in and relieve our 
markets the severity of our panic would have 
been considerably mitigated. 

It is, therefore, with some satisfaction that 
we now learn that the financial and industrial 
outlook in England is distinctly improving. 
The English railways report increasing earn- 
ings, there is some gain in prices, the foreign 
trade is expanding, even the exports, in spite 
of a serious falling off in the shipments to the 
United States, showing most satisfactorily. 
The English money markets are not unlike 
those of our own country. The single fact 
that the Bank of England now holds more 
gold than ever before, $180,000,000, an increase 
in the past year of $50,000,000, illustrates not 
only the stagnation of the London money 
market, but the immense accumulation of 
resources which will be available oue of these 
days for the development of business in foreign 
countries, chief among which will be our own, 

In the broader way of looking at our home 
trade outlook this improvement in England, 
which is our largest customer, is a good sign. 
It may have no immediate influence upon 
our home markets but ultimately we shall get 
good from it. Indeed, as one of the greatest 
ills from which we now suffer is the great de- 
pression in prices of agricultural products, 
which prices are made in the international 
markets, the improving tendency abroad may 
affect us sooner than we now think. 

At home there is the same monotonous ap- 
pearance of strikes and some bloodshed, with 
the peace preserved in more than one State 
only at the point of the bayonet. Railroad 
earnings are as bad as ever—worse, in fact, 
than before. Congress is discussing schedules 
and mills are piling up goods. Wheat declines 
and prices show no —" anywhere. 


BOSTON MINISTERS? MEETING. 

The large attendance at Pilgrim Hall last 
Monday showed much interest in the mission- 
ary situation in India, or rather, perhaps, in 
Rev. R. A. Hume, who is well known not only 
as one of our most prominent and successful 
missionaries, but as a thoughtful and schol- 
arly student of Hinduism. The higher criti- 
cism of religion is upon us, said Mr. Hume; 
recent events, such as the Parliament of Reli- 
gions, are bringing it into prominence in mag- 
azine literature, and the question is how we 
are to meet it wisely. It is necessary first to 
understand the historical facts, and therefore 
the speaker filled most of the hour in tracing 
the history of religious thought in India. 

Hinduism is a very comprehensive term, in- 
cluding both the beliefs and practices of the 
people of India, from the lowest superstitions 
to the highest spiritual ideals. The evolution 
of religion in India is full of interest. When 
the Aryans poured into the country from the 
northwest of Asia they found the abvrigines 
with their fetich worship. The invaders, how- 
ever, believed in myths and worshiped nature, 
but as time went on they advanced a step to 
the adoration of man and hero-worship super- 
seded their old system. With the develop- 





ment of civilization there came to be a divi- 
sion of duties and men were ranked as priests, 
farmers or warriors. Brahman meant origi- 
nally hymn of praise, so gradually the priests 
became known as Brahmans because they 
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sang the hymns and conducted the religious 
ceremonies. As the years went on formalism 
grew; caste, which means simply color line, 
but is really determined, as in our own coun- 
try, by intelligence, property and occupation, 
strengthened, 

Then came the reaction from Brahmanism 
to Buddhism, with its teachings of gentleness, 
kindness and brotherly love. This system is 
weak in that it does not recognize God but 
places all its emphasis on humanitarianism. 
For 1,000 years it was the religion of India, 
but Brahmanism had not died but crouched, 
and at the end of this time it came to the 
front again declaring that Buddha was the 
ninth incarnation. Meantime idols were in- 
troduced and another downward tendency 
followed in the growth of secret ceremonies 
and bacchanalian rites. But about the time 
of Luther there arose a reformer who turned 
the tide toward greater spirituality. Since 
then various reformers have sprung up, at- 
tacking caste, idols and formality, among 
them one who founded the sect of Siks. With 
the knowledge of Christ the sect known as 
the Brahmo-somaj was formed, but its disci- 
ples bave not found it easy to imtroduce a 
new religion. 

Turning to the present situation in India, 
where only nine per cent. of the people can 
read and millions upon millions live on fifty 
cents a month, the speaker declared that we 
have fewer missionaries on the ground than 
in 1855, though great advance is being made 
in the raising up of native workers. The 
duty of Christians at home is to understand 
their responsibility for our fellowmen. Mr. 
Hume closed with an earnest appeal for gifts 
of money and service from churches and in- 
dividuals. 





Railroads and Exoursions. 


i y » sail July 4 on 
Ten Weeks Abroad Britannic. Sct 
party conducted by MARY E. WEBB., M. D., for vears a 
resident of Europe. Address Hotel Berkeley, Boston. 


OUTINC IN EUROPE. 


Attractive itinerary with a thoroughly select 
party. Small number, conducted by myself. 

EDWARD FRANKLYN COLE, A.M. 
P. OU. Box 1409, New York. 


"CALIFORNIA ana 
“* Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


EXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


Y. P. S.C. E. 


The FITCHBURC 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


will place on sale round trip tickets from Boston to 


CLEVELAND, 0., 


and return via Hoosac Tunnel, West Shore and 
Lake Erie 














Day Steamers. 


$13.15 $13.15 


Train leaves Boston at 3.00 P.M. (sleeping car 
through to Buffalo), arriving at Cleveland next 
afternoon. 

For particulars apply to 
J. R. WATSON, 

Gen'l Passenger Agent. 


Round Trip. 


Boston, Mass. 





DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 
Ap wpa resort for health, change, rest or recreation 


all the year. Elevator, electric bel 8, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
1 rooms with baths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 

croquet, lawn tennis, etc. Massage, Electricity all 
baths and al! health appliances. New Turkist and Rus- 
sian baths. Send for iliustrated circuiar. 
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Financial. 





Against Western 
Mortgages, 
have your friends 

warned you? 

If so, what do they 
advise ? 

Our pamphlet may 
help you do your think- 
ing. It explains our 
securities and is sent 
free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘icc, men 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


Many People 


Are making inquiries for a safe investment of funds 
now lying idle in banks and savings institutions, 


TO SUCH 


we heartily recommend our 


First [Mortgage 
Farm «City Loans, 


bearin, and 7 per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually ar safety and promptness in aying inter- 
est and Trinelpal they are unsurpassed. Send for list. 
References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CoO., 
Denver, Colo. 


INVESTORS 


In J. B. Watkins, Lombard, Equitable, Jarvis- 
Conklin and other defunct loan companies 
should write to 
The Atlas Land and Lovestment Co., 

of Lawrevce, Kansas. 

We have given hundreds of Investors information and 
assistance. Special facilities and large corps of corre- 
spondents over all the Western States, securities ex- 
amined, interest and principal ec llected, defaulted 
mortgayes foreclosed, lands rented and sold, taxes paid, 
mortgages bought and sold. Receivers’ hands are full, 
Their interests are hostile to yours, we = serve you bet! 
terandcheaper. Write and see, L. H RKINS, Pres, 


u a 


HOME INVESTMENTS. 


Send for Gireular. 


CJ BROWN, 
178 Devonshire St. 
522 Boston. 
































A Conscientious, Competent Congregation- 
alist needs help tu put proper machinery on some ereat 
gold mines, bellevelt to now have over $1,200 000 worth 
of ore ready to work. He can afford to give more than 

00 of value for $1.00 of cash for this end. This is 
Gatinass business instead of stock jobbing, and the 
ore in sight guarantees the safety of the iuvest:nent. 
Please investigate at once. Address for interview or 

atticulars, C. O. Norcross, 463 Atlantic Ave., 
oston. 


Best irrigated fruit and 

farm lands in Southern 

d . alitcesia, only 15 

cre. Beariny Or- 

Gaze. #125 an acre, by Joining, the three F’s culony. 

Write for particulars of the plan. 

FARM, FIELD AND FIRESIDE’S COLONY DEPT., 
Chicago, Ill., and Los Angeles, Cal. 











Basiness Opportunity.—I desire correspondence 
with a Christian man of business ability, commanding 
five to ten thousand dollars, with a view to interest him 
in a long-established business in Omaha, Neb.—one of 
the best of its kind. A favorable opportunity offers to 
examine into this to some lay delegate or vis tor to the 
H. M. meeting. Unquestioned references, east or west. 
= “ Business, Omaha,” care Congregationalist, 

oston 





A HOME IN OBERLIN. 
One of the most desirable residence properties in 
Oberlin. Near the college. For sale. Address M., 
care Oberlin College. 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


An Australian society is made up of members 
none of whom live within a mile of their place of 
meeting. 

The Endeavorers of Minnesota are to send Miss 
Moulton, a senior at Carleton College, as a mission- 
ary to assist Miss Abbott at Bombay, India. 

The statistics of the forthcoming Year-Book show 
that there are 3,392 Congregational Endeavor so- 
cieties, with a membership of 166,440, against 3,195 
societies and 157,678 members reported last year. 

At a rally held by the union at Dayton, O, es- 
pecial prominence was given to the cause of the 
red man, and the three sessions were addressed by 
the president of the Woman’s National Indian As- 
sociation. 

At a missionary meeting of the society at Allston, 
Mass., the work at the different missions of the 
American Board was presented in so interesting a 
way that, at the request of the pastor, the society 
repeated the program at a regular meeting of the 
church, 

The society in the Highland Congregational 
Church, Boston, has recently given $10 to the 
cause of church extension in Boston, and the two- 
cents-per-week band connected with the same so- 
ciety has contributed $60 for the support of a native 
preacher in China. 

The State convention, held at Topeka, Kan., May 
24-27, was attended by nearly 1,800 delegates. Dr. 
F. E, Clark and Mr. J. W. Baer made addresses. 
The daily sunrise prayer meetings were crowded 
and on the closing evening there were eight mass 
meetings in different parts of the city. 

The success of British Columbia’s first annual 
convention, held at Vancouver, gave evidence of 
thorough work in the way of organization. Good 
reports were given of work done at reformatory in- 
stitutions and among the Chinese and Japanese, 
and special enthusiasm was caused by Secretary 
Baer’s presence. 

Through the efforts in behalf of the sailors made 
by the societies of San Francisco, Oakland, San 
Diego and Eureka, Cal., 300 signers of the Endeavor 
pledge have been gained among the men employed 
on British vessels. One vessel that had not a 
Christian in the crew on its arrival at San Fran- 
cisco carried with it when it sailed an Endeavor 
Society numbering thirteen. ° 

The Marine Christian Endeavor Society of Cleve- 
land, O., will provide entertainment for all repre- 
sentatives of floating societies in attendance on the 
convention, and requests all floating societies that 
will send delegates to write to Mr. W. D. Eastman, 
37 Superior Street, Cleveland, O. During the single 
year of its existence this suciety has been most 
actively engaged in work along a variety of lines— 
relief, temperance, social and others. 





Fer Dyspepsia 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. W. 8. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., says: “ The 
best remedy for dyspepsia that has ever come under 
my notice.” 





Meriden 


NEW YORK. 
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HE best investment in real-estate is to 
keep buildings well painted. Paint protects the house and 
You sometimes want to sell—many a good 


saves repairs. 


house has remained unsold for want of paint. The rule should 
be though, “the best paint or none.” That means 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


You cannot afford to use cheap paints. 
Strictly Pure White Lead, look at the brand; any of these are safe: 


** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsburgh). ‘‘ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

‘“* BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh). 
*“* BRADLEY ” (New York). 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
"COLLIER " (St. Louis). 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 
**DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 

“ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 

These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of Strictly 
Pure White Lead the desired shade ; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a combination of 
perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 

A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


Boston Branch, 
Congress and Purchase Streets, Boston. 


To be sure of getting 


“JEWETT ” (New York). 


“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO."’ (Phila.) 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

** MISSOURI " (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 

**SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
**SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN "’(St. Louis and Chicago). 
**ULSTER " (New York). 

*“*UNION”’ (New York). * 





GLENWOOD 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass, 


Diary and Memorandum 
Book for the asking. 





TWO COLD MEDALS. 








The Man with the White Duck 


Trousers Playing Tennis is strictly in style. 
The proper thing for Tennis, Yachting and Outing. Ours 
are worn by the gentlemen sportsmen of all the leading 
colleges. rice $1.50, postpaid. Send leg and waist 
measure; allow for two-inch roll at bottom. Send stamp 
for illustrated catalogue of 1894 Outing Clothing. Save 
from 25 to W per cent in buying direct. 

H. 8S. Lombard, 46-52 Clinton St., Boston, Mass. 





Individual Communion Service. 


QUADRUPLE SILVER PLATE. 


Britannia Co. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, 





No. 28. (Scale one-third.) 
Individual Communion Service. 
One Goblet for each Ccommunicant. 


CAUTION: When buying Silver Ware, look for the Trade Mark. 


Our stamp is a guarantee of highest guclity. 


Wf unable to procure these goods of vour dealer, necessary information will 


lar! 


© ven o app.icatioy 


The HANDBOOK SERIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK SERIES, 
issued quarterly—No. 1, The Handbook for 1894; 
No. 2, “‘ Forward Movements”; Nos. 3 and 4, titles to 
be announced, will be published 1 July and 1 Oct. 





Yearly subscription, series for 1894, 15 cents. 
Single copies, 4 cents. 


i 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 4) 


No. 2, 
FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 


Now Ready. 





No. 2 CONTAINS: 
Institutional Churches. 


Social Settlements. 





Rescue Missions. 














ce 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 4% 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL. 


REV. THOMAS MORONG. 


Mr. Morong, so well known in years past a8 a popu- 
Jar and useful New England pastor, died of con- 
sumption, in Boston, April 26, at the age of sixty- 
five years. He was a native of Alabama, coming to 
Massachusetts when a boy and graduating at Am- 
herst College in 1848 and at Andover Seminary in 
1853. With the exception of two years in Iowa City, 
lo., his pastorates were all in Massachusetts: Pep- 
perell, Globe Village, Lanesville, Ipswich and Ash- 
land, Leaving the active ministry in 1888, he has 
since been engaged in botanical work, in which he 
was an enthusiastic expert. He spent two years in 
South America, making collections of plants for the 
Smithsonian Institute and Columbia College, and, 
since 1891, has been curator of the herbarium at 
Columbia, lecturing also at Barnard College and 
other schools. He married a daughter of Rev. Jo- 
seph Bennett of Woburn, who died last year. His 
only surviving son is a physician in Boston. 





Marriages. 





(The charge for marrtuge notices is twenty-five cents.) 


ALLEN—ROLLINS—In Salem, May 31, by Rev. J. L. 
Hill, D. D., of Salem, Charles F. Allen of Washington, 
D. C., and Abigail Rollins of Salem. 

MESERVE—MURKLAND-—In Lowell, May 24, by Dr. 
J. M. Greene, assisted by Rev. ©. S. Murkland, Rev. 
Harry ©. Meserve and Bertha F. Murkland, 


Deaths. 


« The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-fivecents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 








BARKNES-—In Peabody, poy 28, George F. Barnes, for 
many years principal of the Wallis Grammar School, 
aged 55 yrs. He was a prominent member of thie'South 
Congregational Church. 

SMITH-—In Roxbury, June 2, of diphtheria, Louisa H., 
wife of George P. Smith, aged 64 yrs. 

TIBBITS—In Antigo, Wis , May 12, Lydia Curtiss, widow 
of Deacon Jackson Tibbits, aged 79 yrs. 


MKS. ATLANTA A. TUTTLE, 

Widow of the late Deacon George W. Tuttle, went 
quietly to rest Sunday evening, May 20. In her death 
the Congregational church in Littleton, as also the com- 
munity, sustains a joss that will more and more be real- 
ized as time goes ou. The quiet power of her life bas 
been for many years a strong, eunnobling influence in 
this community. Her activity of former years, in con- 
ap eame with that of her he Ba husband, contributed 
n large degree to the usefulness and high standing of 
her beiovea church, while in the hearts of uncounted 
individuals the name of Mrs. Tuttle is enshrined as a 
Season influence that ever wrought for their highest 
good. 

But to those who have kept in touch with her life 
these later years, and especially during this recent year 
of illness, the subtie strength of her character is even 
more spparent. Her sweet patience in beitg put aside 
to “simply stand and wait,” her constant desire to 
lighten other burdens by word or qu‘et deed, and, more 
than all, ber tender thoughtfuiness for others to the 
very last leave to sorrowing hearts a legacy that must 
enrich their lives forever. In very truth she still doth 
live even as “the shining light that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.” 


GEORGE P. MARTIN, 

Andover Seminary has once more been called upon to 
part with one of its members—this time one of the 
student body. Ou the evening of May 10, at his homein 
Mt. Vernon, O., Mr. George P. Martin passed to his 
eternal rest. Born in Mt. Vernon, Dee. 15, 1865, he 
graduated from Oberlin College in June, 1893, and last 
September entered the junior class of Andover Semi- 
nary. The severities of a New England winter united 
with an already weakened constitution to bring on con- 
sumption, which claimed him its victim after a ten 
weeks’ illness. 

Mr. Martin was a man of sterling character and of 
great promise, his intellectual and spiritual power being 
far above the average. His loss will be deeply felt rot 
only among his large circle of intimate friends and col- 
lege associates, but by a smaller circle of Andover 
classmates and friends who had just come to know his 
many admirable qualities. The seminary of which he 
was a member, the ministry to which he had looked 
forward and the foreign field toward which his eyes 
were bent have lost a noble, consecrated tife. H.W. 

MARY ELIZABETH BARBER WHITMAN 

Died April 29. When the resurrection of nature was 
teaching the wrand lesson of the resurrection of the 
soul in the glad springtime of the year, the Lord called 
home a faithful and long-serving daughter, Mary Eliza- 
beth Barber, widow of Rev. Alphonse Tx Whitman, 
for thirty years a preacher of God’s word in the pastor- 
ates of the Congregational churches of Greenville, 
Westerly and Tiverton. Failing health compelled him 
to retire from active service,and he suffered with Chris- 
tian fortitude till the release came some years before 
his beloved helpmate was freed from the tegument of 
flesh and clad in the robes of immortality. Hers was 
an exceptionally strong and forceful nature, her lite, 
an illustration of the power of a gentle and home-loving 
woman in making herself a worker of good to many, an 
example of self-abnegation and devotion to duty, harass- 
ing and manifold as is that ot the wife of a minister in 
parishes wealthy only in faith. 

She was born Feb, 45, 1817, at Groton, Ct., daughter 
of Hon, Noyes Barber, congressman from Connecti- 
cut from Ik2]1 to 1835, a man of prominence and the 
intimate friend of Clay, Harrison and the great giants 
of those days. He was distinguished for sterling qualities 
of heart and head, and his daughter naturally received 
good edueational advantages, not the least of which was 
her enrolling as a pupil of Catherine Beecher at Hart- 
ford. In Miss Beecher’s school she was noted for her 
zeal ana ability and stood foremost in all ber studies, 
while her essays were the admiration of the gifted men 
and women who read them. Maturity and reflection 
early marked them to a degree unusual even in that 
cradle of genius. 

When about sixteen she returned to her home in Gro- 
ton, and, as there was great desire to have a Congrega- 
tional church in the neighborhood, Convressman Bar- 
ber gave a portion of his grounds, where it was erected, 
and the little church was watched with the most tender 
solicitude by his young daughter, Mary, who practically 
made it possible and performed all the offices of loving 
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zeal for the advancement of a venture she felt pecul- 
iarly dearto her. When there was a question of being 
able to pay a settled minister, sve and another young 
friend resolved themselves into a committee of ways 
and means. It did not take them long tu come to a con- 
clusion and they premanne a paper, and, after consider- 
ing the means of all the church members, prefixed 
to each name the sum they thought might be justly 
paid, and sallied forth and collected the full amount of 
the assessment, thus enabling them to have a settled 
minister at the very modest salary of four hundred dol- 
lars a year, . 

Turning from the ghey a of a more conspicuous 
life, where she could have found a wide area for her 
manifuld endowments of mind and manner, she united 
her life with that of the earnest young pastor whom she 
met shortly after. As a minister’s wife she was in a 
position to exercise all those qualities of tender pa- 
ience, keen insight, noble forbearance and Christian 
charity she so fully possessed. Her beautiful character 
and true womanly sympathy endeared her to all, and 
she was so deeply enshrined in the affections of her 
people that it cost them a severe pang when she retired 
with her invalid busband to care for him in the village 
of her birth. Markedly intellectual, gifted with a tal- 
ent that could evoke the praise of such as Catherine 
Beecher, she yet entered with whole heart and soul into 
the trying cares of a minister's wife, knowing who- 
soever doeth his work in little things hath gained a two- 
fold victory. The life of this home angel might serve 
as type of what a true and constant ape can accom- 
‘lish. Indeed, she did much, though the public places 
new her not. Toa brief space before her death she 
was abreast with the real thought of the day, making 
her companionship a satisfaction and privilege. 


MISS MARY E. BROOKS, 


Miss Brooks, eldest daughter of the late William P. B. 
and Mary-Clark Brooks, and a native of Plymouth, 
Mass., died in Chelsea May 12. 

After « long and painful illness this earnest Christian 
worker “has passed to her reward.” Possessing rare 
intelligence and ability she cheerfully consecrated her 
service to her Saviour and was always interested and 
faithful in church labor and in society, and she will 
long be missed and mourned in these circles, 

She was the first prestéent of the Chelsea Auxillary of 
the Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions, secretary and 
treasurer of the Cnapel Benevolent Society and a Sun- 
day schvol teacher for many years. Warm hearted and 
generous, the aided many needy ones as she went 
quietly about ‘doing good.” Her last public message, 
sent to a missionary meeting a few days before her 
death, in answer to a question, was that she could not 
remember when she was nof interested in home and 
foreign missions—a beautiful tribute to early home 
training and showing her own love for a branch of 
Christian work peculiarly deag to.her. 

During the loug years of hdr illness she was brave and 
patient, ever trusting her Saviour even when the dark- 
ness was deepest, and vary thoughtful for those about 
her, lest thelr enjoyment should be clouded by the 
knowledge of her suffering. At the last, after intense 
yain, so peacefully did she pass in through the * beauti- 
Pur gates” that it was many moments ere the fond 
watchers by her bedside could realize that for their 
beloved there was no more sickness, neither sorrow nor 
pain, and that she had indeed entered into that “rest” 
which belongeth to the children of God. 





DECAYED teeth will cause anoffensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
“ BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS DENTI- 
FRICE.” 


UNFORTUNATE people who do not live near the 
leading dairy regions can now use products of such 
dairies owing to the perfect preservation of milk in 
all its mother purity, as accomplished in Borden’s 
Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. 


POND’sS EXTRACT gives immediate relief from pain. 
Caution: counterfeits are dangerous to use. 


No need 
to Read, 


in order to find out 

about Pearline. 
Your friends can 
tell you all you 


— want 
af a 
know. 

You'll 
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Hlnniinjls 
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most 
of them 
use it. Ask 
them about it. We'll leave it 
to any one of the millions of 
women who are using Pear]- 
ine, if it isn't the best—the 
most economical thing, for 
washing and cleaning. But all 
the Pearline users don’t get 
its full benefits Some seem 
to think that it’s only for wash- 
ing clothes or cleaning house, 
Pearline washes everything. 
Saves labor—rubbing—-tine 
—is the modern cleanser. 4s 
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It costs no more to put on 
and you save several times the 
expense of inferior binding and 
frequent renewals by using 





PX ) 
o° F Bias 
. Velveteen 


Skirt Bindings 
which ast as long as the skirt, 


ask your dressmaker 
and vour dealer. 


The Silver Statue 


OF JUSTICE and it’s gold base exhib- 
ited at the World’s Fair are cleaned and 


SILICON 


EXCLUSIVELY. ‘This statue repre- 
sents the greatest value in precious 
metals ever combined in one piece. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 
It’s sold everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 





SILVER 


p ipctRe 








The OldNewEnglandReliable 


With 50 ST Y LES and sizes to select from. 
Slate Shelves, Cold Dry Air, and BUILT TO LAST 
A LIFE-TIFME. 

For Sale by one or more dealers in every 
City and Town. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
D. EDDY & SONS, 336 Adams Street, 


Dorchester District, Boston, Mass. 





$2 75 Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby Carri: 
‘ complete with plated steel wheels, axle, 
Springs, and one piece steam bent handle. Made of best mate- 
liabie.and gusranteed for 3 years. shipped 
= days’ trial, FREIGHT PAID; no money required fa 
= \ te we aivance. 76,000 in use. We are the oldest and best known 
and responsible. Reference 
ke and sell nothing but what wo 
guarantee to be ce seg yy at the lowest facto 
prices. WKITE TO-DAY for our large FREE illustrated 
catalogue of latest desicns and styles published. 


OXFORD MFG. CQ., 340 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Il. 















BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 
$12 AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
2 buy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
lable for either sex, made @f lest ma- 
9 ao terial, strong, substantial, accurately 
adjusted and iully warranted. Write to-day for our 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, ete, 
free. OXFORD MEG. Co. 
838 Wabaeh Avenue, - CHICAGO, iLL, 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given, Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchauzing 
e Sp cialtv. Monthly payments. 52-pare cat. free. 

YPEWRITER td Liberty St , New York. 

EPADQUARTEDRS, (186 Monroe St., Chicago 

’ 


WOMEN 7° TAKE CrocH ET WoRK to do 
WANTED Steady Work AT HOME Particulars on ap- 
plication. L. WHITE & CO., 209 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


? Why r 
Look Like This 


Dent’s TooTHACHE Cum 


Stops TooTHache INSTANTLY 
GUARANTEED) 


Dox’? ‘’axz Iurratioxs. All dealers, 
or send 15c to 




















A SWELL AFFAIR. ©.6.OENT & CO., DETROIT, Mm 
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To “look their best” 
right of all women. 

*Face blemishes are unnatural. 

A smooth skin, free from 
pimples or oiliness, is a charm 
and a delight. 

Nearly all toilet powders 
finally destroy the beauty of 
the skin. 


Oimfort Powder 


is a marvelous skin healer. 

It removes the irritating causes 
that roughen and disfigure the 
face. 

It nourishes the skin 
natural way, and before many 
days your face is free from 
all blemish. 


Sold by druggists. 
Price, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 


Use COMFORT SOAP for 
the Hands, the Face, the Complexion 


is the 





im a. 





IT POPS. 


Effervescent, too. 


[\xhilarating, appetizing. 
Just the thing to build up the 
constitution. 


H i res’ Rootbeer 


Wholesome and strengthening, 
pure blood, free from boils or 
carbuncles. General good health 
—results from drinking HIRES’ 
Rootbeer the year round. 


Package makes five gallons, 25c. 
Ask your druggist or grocer for it. 
Take no other. 

) 


Send 2-cent stamp to the Charles E. Hires 
Co., 117 Arch St., Philadelphia, for beauti- 
ful picture cards. 





CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 





The curative agent is Pure Oxyzen taken into the 
system from the Atmosphere by the action of the 
instrument. 


NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 


The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand. 
a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 


HAS NO EQUAL 


and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies. 
Asa cure of disease 

IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 
by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease curable, or the speed, certainty and perma- 
nence of the cure. 

Since the iutroduction of this treatment into New 
England, June, 1889, upwards of 

SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 
. 
in these States only, have proved the value of this 
treatment in all forms of disease, acute and chronic. 
None need fail of great benefit. 

Send for free Circular containing Testimonials from 
many well-known Clergymen, Physicians, Professors, 
and a host of intelligent users of the Electropoise, who 
commend it for benefits personally received. 


Address, 
- A. BOSWORTH, 


As 





The Congregationalist 


EDUOATION. 
Jollege has received $13,000, 
$5,000 of it from S. V. White of New York City. 

— South Carolina names its normal and 

industrial college after Robert C. Winthrop, 
Massachusetts’ leading citizen. 
Jollege will probably receive 
about $50,000 from the estate of the late Dea- 
con G. W. Hubbard. Although he died sev- 
eral years ago the property could not be di- 
vided until Mrs. Hubbard’s death, which has 
just occurred. 

—— The theological department of Howard 
University graduated five students May 25. 
Rev. A. W. Pitzer, D. D., made an impressive 
address. Calls for colored preachers come to 
the institution from all sections of the country, 
and it was never so well equipped as respects 
its staff of teachers. 

—— A new summer assembly, modeled after 
the original Chautauqua, will open this sea- 
son on Long Island at an attractive spot called 
Point of Woods, an almost ideal location for 
work of this character. Eminent instructors 
in Greek, Hebrew, Latin, French, German, 
elocution, physical culture, etc., have been en- 
gaged, and fourteen speakers of national rep- 
utation are definitely secured, among whom 
are Hon. Carroll D. Wright and Superintend- 
ent S. J. Kimball of the United States life 
saving service. Congressmen will speak 
every Wednesday and Saturday. Full par- 
ticulars cau be obtained from the secretary, 
Rev. J. D. Long, Babylon, N. Y. The prime 
movers in this new enterprise are nearly all 
Congregational ministers. 

—— The school at Mt. Meigs, Ala.; founded 
by Mr. and Mrs. E.N. Pierce of Plainville, 
Ct., has just observed its sixth commence- 
ment. It had an attendance during the year 
of about 250, with five teachers. Twelve 
graduated. Carpentry, painting and farming 
have been taught, and other industries for 
girls and boys will be added next year. 
Nearly all the teachers are graduates of Tus- 
kegee. Principal Washington is on its board 
of trustees and gives much personal attention 
to the school. The coloured people have raised 
during the year nearly $900 toward its ex- 
penses, Its influence for good is far-reaching. 
More than a thousand people, almost wholly 
from the plantations, were at the commence- 
ment. 

—— The Pacific Theological Seminary of 
Oakland, Cal., the ouly Congregational semi- 
nary west of Chicago, celebrates this year its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. The accession of 
Dr. J. K. McLean to the chair of president, 
which took place at the recent commence- 
ment, markes a decided step in advance. 
While his attention will be chiefly given to 
the general administration of the seminary, 
he will also suverintend the practical training 
of the students in direct Christian work and 
give frequent lectures upon pastoral methods. 
Among the new features for 1894-95 are to be 
courses in sociology, Biblical theology and 
Christian ethics, Syriac and Arabic. Arrange- 
ments have been made to provide practical 
work in the neighboring churches and mis- 
sions by which the student will secure excel- 
lent preparation for the duties of a pastor. 
The fall term begins Sept. 4. 
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’ f baggeccen MISSIONARY FUND. 

-L. UID nbairncadhiawas.caeksaowds $10.00 
A "Friend, Néw Haven, Ct....... 2.00 
A Friend, New Bedford Peed Sakae. ddeadessecens 2.00 
Thomas H. Wiswal!l, Newmarket, N.H......... 2.00 





SAVENA for washing blankets. It leaves them 


soft and white without shrinking. 


Pin IT TO Your Memory.—lIt is a fact which 
every reader of this paper will do well to remember 
that when one is looking for odd sizes or shapes of 
furniture for special needs or apartments they will 
be reasonably sure of finding just what they want at 
Paine’s, 48 Canal Street. This house has for some 
time made a specialty of odd shapes and sizes of 
furniture, and it is the only house in this city to our 


Reom 18, No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, lass. | knowledge that has done so. 


81) 


‘*Cannot be Improved !”’ 


So MRS. F. E. BAKER, 


of Calveston, Tex., 
-—SAYS OF— 


AYER’S HAIR VIGOR 


“Having used 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
for years, I find 
that it keeps my 
M— scalp clean and 

4. the hairin the best 
condition. My 
mother, now sixty 
" years of age, has 
as fine a head of 
hair as when she 
was forty, a fact 
; which she attrib- 
utes to the use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It 
thickens the growth of the hair and 
restores gray hair to its original color. 
I cannot see how this preparation could 
be improved.”—Mrs., F, E. BAKER, Gal- 
veston, Texas, 

. . 

Ayer’s Hair Vigor 

PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
0299999909090099909909999090 








; For 


Baby’s 
Skin 
Scalp and 
Hair use 
CUTICURA 


SOAP 


the purest 
sweetest and 
most effective 
skin purifying 
and beauti- 
fying soap in 
the world 









Sold everywhere. Por- 
TER DRUG AND Cir MI- 
CAL Corp., ’rope., 
Boston. 
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ADAMSON’S 


BOTANIC 


COUGH 
BALSAM, 


CURES 


COUGHS, Colds, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, 
AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 


Regular Sizes, 25c. and 75c. 


More than 25 years ago it was introduced ¢ 
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throughout New Eng and as @ remedy for - 
Coughs, Colds and Pulmonary Complaints. It ¢ 5 
has constantly won its way into public favor, & 
until now it is the universal decision that de 
ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 4 
Best Remedy for Curing Coughs, Colds, a 
Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. A 
Made on ly by F. W. KINSMAN & CO, &# 
New York, and Augusta, Me. ay 

For sale by all the best druggists. a 
Trial Size, 10 Cents. Zz 
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Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





2 SPECIAL SERVICES 


“The Congregationalist ”’ 
. . SERVICES .. 


CHILDREN’S DAY. 


(A Service for the Church, not the Sunday School.) 


A NATIONAL SERVICE. 
100 Copies, with Music, 8 pp., 606. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 





THE CQNGREGATIONALIST, 
BOSTON. 







































4 LITTLE HIGHER IN PRICE. BUT~ 

















20 Ibs. S Your doctor 


will tell you 
of it is the 
safest diet 
9 
Nestle S on) for baby 





Nestlé’s Food is invaluable in hot weather. Pre- 
pared for use with water only, all danger from using 
milk of tuberculous cows is avoided. If you have 
not used Nestlé’s Food, send for sample and our 
dainty beok, “THE BABY,” both free of charge. 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 73 Warren St., New York 





IVORY 





BEST FORK SHIKTS. 


THE PROOTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN’TI. 
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